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i| has access to other books. It 


‘| will he do? 


‘| to bring the information to 


‘| to reason it out for himself. 


i} much purpose as we might. 


i! scription. 


Give The Young Folks 


F THE writer of this, or the reader of it, wishes to find out some 

fact about agriculture, for example, he first of all thinks of what 
book, or bulletin, or paper will most likely have such information 
} init. If he does not find the information in one book, he turns to 
}} another, and so on, until he locates it. If none of his books tell him, 


|| he consults some person who 


Good Books To Read. | 


He should know how to give instruction and inspiration—possibly 
finer and stronger than he himself could offer—to his children by giv- | 
ing them the right kind of books to read. In short, the man who has | 
learned to read has not only the key to the storehouse of knowledge 
in his home, but is privileged to associate with the wisest and best of 
all ages, if he will but make 





|| is with him merely a process of 
') investigation. 

1 Suppose, however, some 
| man who has not learned how 
(| to read for the purpose of 


securing information wishes to intellect that bred them. 


(| find out this same fact, what 


i He can ask the 
|| folks he meets about it. He up armed men. 
|} can trust to some happy chance 


| him. He can sit down and try 


i} All of which are very uncer- 
|, tain ways of obtaining what 
| he needs, and all very wasteful 
|| Of time and energy. 

The man who does not read 
|| —who does not associate with 
‘|| books just as he does with 
| people, turning to them not 
only for information, but also 





OOKS are not absolutely dead things, but do contain 
a@ potency of life in them to be as active as that soul 
was whose progeny they are; nay they do preserve as in 
a vial the purest efficiency and extraction of that living 
I know they are as lively, and 
as vigorously productive, as those fabulous dragon’s 
teeth; and being sown up and down, may chance spring 
And yet on the other hand unless wari- 
ness be used, as good almost killa manas killa good 
book; who kills a man kills a reasonable creature, God’s 
image; but he who destroys a good book, kills reason 
itself, kills the image of God, as it werein the eye. Many 
a man lives a burden to the earth; but a good book is 
the precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and 
treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. It is true, 
no age can restore a life, whereof perhaps there is no 
great loss; and revolutions of ages do not oft recover 
the loss of a rejected truth, for the want of which whole 
nations fare the worse.—John Milton. 


himself worthy of their com- | 
pany. The man who has not 
learned to read sees this door 
shut against him, and knows |) 
poets and sages only as mean- | 
ingless names. To one who 
has not learned to read, and to 
think as he reads, Emerson |. 
would likely be a bore and | 
Plato a weariness of soul. 
Some of us have advanced | 
far in years without having ;} 
really learned to read. None | 
of us need be discouraged on | 
that account, for the pathway |) 
to knowledge and _ power /. 
through reading is so ‘‘full of |! 
goodly prospects’’ that it will |) 
be a constant delight to travel. || 
Still, with all the progress he /|| 
can make, the man who has | 
waited until late in life to be- | 








i' for amusement, for relaxation, 


|| for inspiration, for the general development of mind and heart and 
i! spirit—is at a great disadvantage in the siruggle of life, and this disad- 


'| vantage is going to become greater and greater as the mass of men 
i} become more in the habit of making their own the stored-up knowl- 


ij} edge and wisdom of the printed page. 

H Reading will not solve any farmer’s problems for him, or do his 
|| work; but there is scarcely a problem he has to solve, scarcely a job he 
i} ‘has to do, which judicious reading may not make easier for him. The 
| old foolish prejudice against ‘‘book farming’’ is fast dying out. It is 
i} so palpably unreasonable for a farmer to think he canafford to neglect 
'} the multitude of things other men have found out about his work— 
|| things which are nearly all printed in periodicals or books—that when 
|} one is heard to say he ‘‘does not believe in such,’’ most people put him 
| down as a stupid sort of fellow—as he is likely to be. 

There are still some such farmers, however, and, to be frank, there 
i are few of us who have learned to read as much as we should, or to as 
The farmer who turns to his farm paper, 
or his bulletin to find out how to kill the bugs on his cabbage plants, 
l] or how to feed his calf, has learned to do one sort of reading, and is 
|| far advanced above the man who must go and ask a neighbor or who 
|} does it his own way and risks it; but this is only the first step in read- 
| ing. He should also know how, when he is tired and needs to rest 
‘| body and mind, to lose himself in a good story, or an interesting de- 
He should know to which books to turn for comfort and 
i} cheer when things go wrong. He should be able to strengthen his 
|| own soul with the wise words and the noble deeds of great men past. 





gin reading is not likely ever | 
to derive all of the benefits | 
from it that he might have done had he begun earlier. There is |) 
one thing he can do, however ; he can see that his children have good || 
books, good magazines and good papers to read, and he can en- | 
courage and assist them in every way within his power to acquire || 
the ability and the habit of reading, both to obtain knowledge and to t} 
add to their capacities for enjoyment and for usefulness. 

He will fall short of his duties as a parent who does not see, in }} 
the first place, that his children get the schooling that will enable | 
them to read and, in the second place, that they are given the best || 
possible opportunities and every encouragement to practice the art | 
they have learned and thus to add daily to their store of knowledge | 
and their ability to think clearly and live right. 
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Your orders will be promptly shipped when received. 











Low in price. Great in durability. In- 


Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. Dailas, Texas. Each Advertiser’s Reliability ve aluable about the farm for prolonging the 


life of ‘‘rubber’’ rootings, fences, iron ¥ work, 


° ° . : ° ° Guaranteed. machinery, tanks, ete. 
Richmond, Va. Cincinnati, Ohio. St. Louis, Mo. ] | 

We will positively make good the loss “6 y 
sustained by any subscriber as a re- Barrett Manufacturing Company 
sult of fraudulent misrepresentations New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
made in The Progressive Farmer on the St. Louis, Cleveland, 
part of any advertiser who proves to bea Pittsburgh, Cinci pate <e 
deliberate swindler, This dows not mean a City, Mi 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and 
their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealings, we will make good 
to the subscriber as we have just indi- 
eated. The conditions of this guarantee 
are, that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the 
advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of, that 
our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor 
aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say 
when writing each advertiser: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer which guarantees the 


reliability of all advertising-it carries.”’ g a} J Special Introductory Offer 


Next Week’s Issue. a V7 Old Oak Brand 


Tampa Yacht Club, Stained with Cabot's Creosote Stains Next week’s issue will be of ji ws Rubber Roofin 
Bonfoey & Elliott, Architects, Tampa, Fla. unusual interest and value. K g 
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Beautify Your Buildings—Save Half Your Paint Cost There will be, to begin with, | (7%) i DEFIES THE ELEMENTS 





thefirst installment of our — 


serial story, ‘“The Jucklins,’” 
Preserve Your Woodwork—Save Half Your Labor Cost | : , YY 1 Ply Per Square or 
story which we hope no read- | | | cee er ee 
The high cost of ‘Hasced oil aad other ingre Rients ms akes the price of paint higher er of The Progressive Farmer 36 « 6 “* 6 91,12 
than ever before or the quality poorer tbot’s Creosote Stains are tter than | 4 4 { re 
paint, especially for the South, and they can be applie nd twice as fast, on that the | will muss. 9 elle Includes Everything Necessary 
labor cost is only half as much as painting. _unvone. can put the m on. with a wide | Dr. Rice’s Thanksgiving ser-| (ew | To Apply Same. 
at brush that covers the surface very rapidly 1ey are made of t Inest an : F 
strongest colors poy pigments that will we ar as. long as colors can — ‘mon will be another feature. Absolutely Waterproof 
thoroughly ground in linseed oil. Their liquid is refined Creosote,”* the best woc . 
>reservative known,’ aad this penetrates the wood and prote nag it agz singt de rat We had expected to have it and Very Durable 
aint is a surface coating and has no real penetrating preservative quality, but this week but It will be just ’ 
the Creosote in Cabot’s Stains goes into the wood and tans it like leather The f 
Stains form no coating over the surface and therefore cannot crack or peel off as as appropriate next, and many 


21int does in the South so that they not only look much better, but wear much ‘ a oe Whitaker Paper Co. 
- tter the ~4 paint. Cadot’s Stains are ideal for Southern buildings—cheap, lasting, readers may be able to read it 4 | CINCINNATI, 0. 
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cheap, crude colors. ‘ ‘ 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 











DOES IT PAY TO BUY FEEDS 
FOR LIVESTOCK ? 


Under Certain Conditions It Does; 
But It Does Not Pay to Depend on 
Purchased Feeds. 


READER asks: “Js there any 

profit in buying feed to raise live- 
stock, when the manure is used on 
the farm?” 

This is an old question, but always 
of interest to the Southern farmer 
contemplating stock raising, because, 
even tho he may expect to produce 
his feeds, the fact remains that the 
South, as a whole, buys feeds. This 
always means that feeds are high- 
priced. In estimating his profits, the 
stock feeder should charge his feeds 
against the livestock at market 
prices, less such credit as should be 
given for the saving of the expense of 
marketing. 

There is always some question as 
to whether the livestock should be 
charged with the feeds at cost of pro- 
duction, or at market prices, less the 
cost of marketing. We think the lat- 
ter method the correct one; for 
the farm is entitled to its profit on 
the production of the feeds. But if 
this method is followed, then the 
livestock must be given credit for the 
full value of the stable manure, less 
the cost of putting it on the land. On 
this basis, perhaps the answer to our 
question, which ‘would generally be 
correct in any section which does 
not produce enough feeds for home 
use and a surplus for. shipment, is a 
negative one. Livestock feeding is 
not likely to be generally profitable 
in any section which buys feeds for 
livestock, if the farm producing 
the feeds is credited with the feeds 
at market prices, less cost of market- 
ing. This is apparent, because the 
prices of feeds will be made high by 
the addition of freight, and handling 
charges and profits, to the prices re- 
ceived by the producer of the feeds; 
while the feeders of livestock in those 
sections where a surplus of feeds are 
grown will have the advantage of 
cheaper feeds in competing with the 
livestock feeders in those sections 
where feeds are high-priced because 
not produced there. In other words, 
livestock fed in a _ section where 
feeds are not produced must pay the 
cost of bringing these feeds from oth- 
er sections. This cost is always con- 
siderable, because feeds are bulky 
materials and handling charges are 
high in proportion to their cost or 
value. 

But it is not entirely accurate or 
safe to answer our question with a 
simple, no. There may be conditions 
which would make it profitable to 
buy feeds to feed livestock when the 
Manure is used to advantage. Some 
of these conditions may be stated as 
follows: 

1. When the livestock or their 
products are of high value. For ex- 
ample, when good dairy cows are to 
be fed, when pure-bred stock sold for 
breeding purposes are kept, or when 
animal products are high-priced be- 
cause of small supply and large de- 
mand. 

2. When the land is much in need 
of stable manure and the crops pro- 
duced are high-priced and especially 
require stable manure for their most 
profitable production. Truck crops 
are an example of this sort of crops. 

As a general rule, however, we do 
not advise any man to go into the 
raising or feeding of livestock unless 
he expects to produce the greater 


part of the feeds consumed, and espe- 
cially all rough or bulky feeds. The 
reason for this is, that feeds are high- 
priced in the South owing to the fact 
that they are shipped in from other 
sections to supply or meet the local 
demand. The feeder of livestock can- 
not afford to pay the heavy freight 
and handling charges attached to 
feeds sold in the South. These 
charges make feeds high-priced and 
it is therefore profitable for the 
Southern farm to produce them, and 
this is another reason for advising 
that the Southern stock farm pro- 
duce, as largely as possible, the 
feeds consumed, so that the heavy 
freight and handling charges may be 
added to the profits, or be saved, 
which means the same thing. 

- But a livestock feeder can afford to 
buy certain feeds. We cannot afford 
to buy bulky, low-grade products, 
like hays, for the double reason that 
the handling charges make them ex- 
pensive beyond their value and that 
the legumes which are our best hays 
for general livestock feeding, are also 
our best, if not our only econom- 
ical means of increasing soil fertility, 
because they gather nitrogen from 
the air. But he can afford to buy cot- 
tonseed meal, for instance, which is 
low in price, in proportion to its feed- 
ing and manurial value. 

Suppose that we assume that a 
man has produced on his farm the 
roughage needed, such as silage, corn 
stover, grass and legume hays. He 
can then afford to buy cottonseed 
meal at $30, or for that matter, at 
$40, a ton. Since $30 a ton is a fair 
price for cottonseed meal, taking the 
South as a whole, let us calculate the 
results obtained in feeding it, based 
on its feeding and fertilizing values: 

Experiments indicate clearly that 
cottonseed meal is as well worth $30 
a ton as corn is worth 50 cents @ 
bushel, for feeding purposes. We 
may, therefore, safely assume that 
cottonseed meal has a feeding value 
of at least $30 a ton at the present 
prices of livestock products and of 
other feeding stuffs. 

The plant food or fertilizer value 
of a ton of cottonseed meal is as 
follows: 


125 tbs. nitrogen at 18c......$2 
50 tbs. phosphoric acid at 5c. 
30 Ibs. potash, at 5c........ 


Total. «. . . $26.50 

A common rule for calculating the 
fertilizer value of a feed after it has 
passed through the animals is one- 
half of its original fertilizer value, 
but this is too low a value to put on 
cottonseed meal, if stable manure is 
saved with anything like reasonable 
care and intelligence. 

As a general rule, it will not pay 
to buy all the feeds for feeding live- 
stock, in the South, but with certain 
kinds of livestock, it will pay to buy 
certain feeds if the feeding is intelli- 
gently done and the manure properly 
saved and used. 


eeeeeeereese 





A Ration for Growing Pigs. 


READER is feeding corn meal, 

wheat shorts and tankage to 
young pigs and wants to know the 
proportion of tankage to use to make 
a balanced ration. ‘In feeding this 
as slop, is salt needed, and if so, how 
much?” 

We suggest equal parts of corn 
Meal and shorts, and one part of 
tankage to eight or ten parts of 
this mixture, by weight. In other 
words, four or five parts each 


of corn meal and shorts to one 
part of tankage. If the pigs are un- 
der five months of age, we suggest 
the larger proportion of tankage, but 
if older, a smaller portion of tankage 
may be used. A small amount of sait 
will probably be relished and may be 
beneficial. Probably not over one 
ounce of salt should be given daily 
per 500 pounds weight cf pigs. 

As a general rule, a mixture of 
charcoal, ashes and salt should be 
kept under shelter where the pigs 
may eat at will. A bushel each of 
charcoal and ashes and two pounds 
each of salt and copperas make a 
good mixture. If ashes are not used, 
ground phosphate rock is a good sub- 
stitute. 





Why the Hogs Do Not Maintain 
Their Size. 


_. READER asks, ‘“‘Why is it that no 
matter how well bred or how 
high-priced hogs I buy their pigs do 
not reach the same size as their sires 
and dams?” 

Size is dependent upon two factors, 
inheritance or breeding on the one 
side and care and feeding on the oth- 
er. While in one sense one is no 
more important than the other, be- 
cause both are necessary; in another 
sense care and feeding are more im- 
portant than inheritance or breeding. 
Animals well fed and cared for will 
increase in size, while those that have 
to withstand hardships and do not 
get enough feed or the right kinds of 
feed will decrease in size, regardless 
of their breeding. In the case of cat- 
tle, enemies like the tick may tend to 
reduce the size, but with hogs there 
are no climatic conditions nor special 
enemies which tend to decrease their 
size. Both animal and plant life is 
more numerous amd generally larger 
in the South than in the North, due 
to freedom from climatic hardships. 
The Northern farmer grows large an- 
imals because by his skill and indus- 
try he overcomes natural obstacles 
or protects his animals from hard- 
ships and supplies them with an 
abundance of feed. 

Our inquirer fails to maintain the 
size of his hogs because of lack of 
proper care, lack of sufficient feed, 
or because the feeds used do not con- 
tain the elements necessary to enable 
the pigs to grow bodies as large as 
their inheritance. 

Proper care involves giving them 
sufficient exercise to maintain good, 
active and strong muscles and other 
organs; but, on the other hand, if 
they must take too much exercise in 
obtaining their feed, too much feed is 
consumed in this work and there is 
not sufficient left to make large 
bodies. 

Good care also means protection 
from hardships and disease, or the 
maintenance of favorable conditions 
for health and growth. Proper feed- 
ing does not consist merely in giving 
sufficient feed. It must be given at 
right intervals and regularly, must be 
of the right kind to suit the tastes 
of the hogs, must be given in just 
such quantity, and not more, than is 
required for the best growth, and the 
feeds must contain sufficient of the 
materials required by the hog to 
build up a large body. 

Our hogs fail to maintain their 
size, first, because they do not get 
enough feed, and second, because 
they do not get the right kinds of 
feeds. If the hogs get enough of the 
the feeds they like, and among these 
are feeds rich in protein, like the 
legumes, milk and tankage—and they 
are properly cared for, they will 
maintain their size, or will grow as 
large as their parents; or more ac- 
curately, as large as the average of 
their parents and grand-parents or 
ancestors. 


A Southern ration which contains 
enough protein—enough material to 
grow body tissue—or a ration made 
up of Southern feeds, which is bal- 
anced according to the accepted stan- 
dards, contains the elements neces- 
sary to build up as large a body as 
the inheritance or breeding calls for. 
But if it is desired to make sure that 
the animal receives enough ash or 
mineral matter to build up its bones 
a little wood ashes or ground phos- 
phate rock may be added to the ra- 
tion. To grow large pigs, however, 
good care and above all, as generally 
applies to Southern conditions, an 
abundance of feed rich in protein is 
required. Mineral matter, ash, or 
lime will not make flesh and bone 
unless there is also an abundance of 
protein in the ration and if this pro- 
tein is present, little care need be 
given to the addition of lime or oth- 
er mineral matter. A ration can 
scarcely be compounded that contains 
sufficient protein which will not also 
contain sufficient mineral matter. 





Sell Cottonseed and Buy Meal. 


READER asks: ‘‘Would you sell 

cottonseed and buy meal and 
hulls for feeding a dairy cow, and if 
so, -how much meal and hulls, with 
peavine hay would you feed to a cow 
weighing 800 pounds and giving four 
gallons of milk a day?” 

We advise selling cottonseed and 
buying cottonseed meal at the prices 
for these products during recent 
years. Cottonseed meal at $30 a ton 
is as cheap as cottonseed at $20 
a ton, or 30 cents a bushel, and dur- 
ing recent years meal has generally 
been under rather than over $30 a 
ton, while seed have generally sold 
for more than $20. 

There are also other advantages 
possessed by the meal as a@ feed? The 
seed contain too much oil, and if fed 
in larger quantities than five or six 
pounds a day are likely to produce 
looseness of the bowels or scouring. 
Yor this reason a larger part of the 
ration can be formed of cottonseed 
meal than of cottonseed without di- 
gestive disturbances or other unde- 
sirable consequences. If, however, 
less than two-thirds of a ton of meal 
can be purchased with the money ob- 
tained from the sale of a ton of seed 
and after feeding five pounds of cot- 
tonseed a day the balance of the ra- 
tion can be made up of other feeds, 
then we do not advise the selling of 
seed and the purchase of meal. 

We do not generally advise the 
purchase of cottonseed hulls because 
their price is usually too high for 
their feeding value. - But in this case, 
a suitable ration cannot be made 
from cottonseed meal and peavine 
hay, nor for that matter, with cotton- 
seed and peavine hay, so it will be 
necessary to purchase something. If 
the hulls can be bought as cheaply 
as other feeds, then they may be 
used, for they are very satisfactory 
for mixing with cottonseed meal. 

A cow weighing 800 pounds and 
giving 34 pounds of milk a day will 
require around 2.75 pounds of diges- 
tible protein, 12 pounds of digestible 
carbohydrates, and .75 pound of di- 
gestible fat. To supply these nutri- 
ents will require four pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, 11 pounds of peavine 
hay and 20 pounds cottonseed hulls. 

This is a large amount of roughage 
and a small amount of concentrates 
for so small a cow, giving such a 
large quantity of milk. It may, there- 
fore, be advisable to purchase some 
concentrated feed rich in carbohy- 
drates, like molasses, molasses feed, 
or corn, and feed less hulls. Or if 
some grass hay, corn stover, or other 
such feed can be purchased at a sat- 
isfactory price, only just enough hulls 
to make a satisfactory mixture with 
the meal may be used. 






















































































































































iia By W. F. MASSEY. 





What Farmers Want to Know 











Growing Early Cabbage. ~° 


ILL it pay me to set out cabbage 
plants this month? When will 
they be ready for market?” 

No one can tell whether any 
truck crop will pay next spring, to 
anyone. Growers in the great truck- 
ing sections know that in some sea- 
sons there is no profit in cabbages, 
nor some times in any of the crops 
they grow. The regular trucker 
takes the chances of the average 
seasons and plants every year, as 
usual, even if a certain crop has 
not paid the last season. Then, too, 
anyone trying to grow truck crops in 
a section where the business has not 
developed, will be badly handicapped 
by freight rates and sending to com- 
mission men. In the large trucking 
sections they have selling exchanges 
that manage the business for all and 
have their travelling salesmen all 
over the Northern cities selling in 
carloads, and by having a regular 
brand, and inspecting every lot of 
produce offered, they can get a de- 
mand for their products that a single 
grower cannot have. If a man grows 
a really fine article, he can usually 
sell it, while an inferior product will 
not sell. 

Cabbages demand rich soil heavily 
manured and a good crop cannot be 
made on poor land. Now I suppose 
that every trucker in eastern North 
Carolina and Virginia would like to 
know whether it will pay to plant 
cabbages. They simply plant, and do 
their best and take the chances. The 
kinds grown are Jersey Wakefield 
and Copenhagen Market. The seed 
‘ are sown in September and the 
plants set in November, and they 
may pay well in one season and be a 
dead loss in another. 

Truck farming is a business entire- 
ly distinct from general farming, and 
demands more ready cash capital and 
more skill in the grower, and the in- 
experienced man will be far. more 
likely to fail than the man who 
knows the business all through, and 
produces the best crops. Whether 
it will pay you to plant cabbages, no 
one can tell. 





About Growing Bright Tobacco. 


I AM now moving to Moore County, 
N. C., to raise bright tobacco, and 
wish to know if 8-3-3 fertilizer is 
suitable for that sandy land. Per- 
haps more potash is needed. Is there 
any foundation for the general belief 
that cowpeas and clover turned un- 
der will cause the tobacco to cure 
dark and have green ribs?” 

I would never use a low-grade 
ready-made fertilizer for tobacco, for 
the chances are that the potash in it 
is from kainit, and that will damage 
the crop more than peas and clover. 
Better mix your own fertilizer. From 
experiments I made in Moore County 
years ago, I formed the following 
formula, which has been used with 
great success in Granville and Per- 
son counties. It is: 


Acid phosphate, 900 pounds. 

Nitrate of soda, 100 pounds. 

Pure dried blood, 600 pounds. 

High-grade sulfate of potash, 400 
pounds. 


This was used 700 pounds an acre 
in Granville and made the highest- 
priced tobacco of the season on the 
Durham market. Used at same rate 
on moist, dark soil in eastern North 
Carolina, it made too rank and late 
a crop, as I could have told had I 
been consulted. There half the 
amount would have been better. But 
on the Moore County sand hills it will 
make fine bright tobacco. 

Now as to peas and clover. There 
is ne doubt that where clover is turn- 
ed under and the usual amount of 
fertilizer used, there will be some ex- 


cess of organic nitrogen that will 
make the leaf darker. But neverthe- 
less, you can improve your land with 
peas and clover and grow bright to- 
bacco by running some other crop in 
between the clover and the tobacco. 
With the clover and only acid phos- 
phate and sulfate of potash used, I 
believe that you can grow good bright 
tobaceo after clover. But be that as 
it may, if it is necessary to keep land 
poor to grow tobacco, I would drop 
the tobacco and grow crops that 
would let me enrich my land. 





Fertilizing Value of Tobacco Stems. 
HAT are the tobacco stalks worth 
per ton as a fertilizer?” 

According to the report of the De- 


With means for intensive market gar- 
dening a man in eastern North Caro- 
lina who is an energetic and skilful 
gardener might make a good living 
on ten acres of land. But in the ordi- 
nary farm crops I would say that 50 
acres is small enough. The difficulty 
about a small farm in the usual farm 
crops is that the owner cannot afford 
the teams and labor-saving machin- 
ery that are needed for the best suc- 
cess in general farming. Small places 
of ten to 15 acres are only adapted to 
intensive work in small fruits and 
truck crops and with these and the 
skilful use of glass a man could make 
a good living, if he is the right sort 
of a man, on ten or 15 acres. 





The Proper Use of Fertilizers. 


HE proper use of fertilizers is not 
as the main source of fertility, 
but as aids to the development of the 
productivity of the land through 
proper farming with legumes. And 
yet hardly a day passes but I get a 
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A LIME-SPREADER AT WORK. 





partment of Agriculture, tobacco 
stalks have 3.71 per cent of nitrogen, 
5.02 per cent of potash, and .65 per 
cent of phosphoric acid. Tobacco 
stems from the strippers have’ 2.35 
per cent of nitrogen, 8.20 per cent of 
potash, and .70 per cent of phosphor- 
ic acid. While these percentages in a 
commercial fertilizer would count up 
considerably in the value per ton, you 
must remember that in the tobacco 
stalks and stems the plant foods are 
not so readily available, and the ma- 
terial must decay before they can be- 
come so, altho it is stated that the 
nitrogen exists to a great extent as 
nitrate of lime, nitrate of potash, and 
so would be readily available, while 
the organic nitrogen would have 
to go through the process of nitrifi- 
cation in the soil. But I would say 
that either would be worth $5 a ton 
as a fertilizer. 





How Much Land? 


READER asks: “How small a 

piece of land here in eastern 
North Carolina can a man make a 
living on?” 

Just as well ask me how big is a 
lump of chalk. There are men and 
soils and crops that differ. I knowa 
man who on 12 acres of land is mak- 
ing a clear income annually of $10,- 
000 a year. But he is an intensive 
gardener and has more than half the 
land under glass in greenhouses for 
winter forcing, and works six or 
eight men all the year round at good 
wages. He has a heavy investment 
on his place and high-priced land 
near a large city, and has been offer- 
ed and refused $50,000 for his place. 








letter from some one who has a piece 
of land that makes small crops and 
wants to know how much fertilizer 
and what formula he shall use to en- 
able him to make great crops on that 
old dead land. He simply wants to 
galvanize into the semblance of life 
with fertilizers the old dead mixture 
of sand and clay from which all life 
has been burnt out in long cultivation 
of clean hoed crops, and get some- 
thing to sell from it at a cost far 
greater than he would have if he had 
farmed the land well. A large per 
cent of the fertilizers bought are 
wasted because men do not study 
their soil and find its needs, do not 
farm so that they need not buy nitro- 
gen, do not investigate so, that they 
may know whether their land needs 
potash or not; in fact, buy fertilizers 
blindly by the brand name while 
there are hundreds of low-grade 
brands that are all the same identical 
2-8-2, with far more sand or other 
worthless filler than of plant food. 
Humus-making material is good and 
indispensable, but no amount of veg- 
etable matter plowed into the soil 
will restore the lacking phosphoric 
acid or the lacking potash. And right 
here is where the judicious use of 
chemical fertilizers comes in, to sup- 
plement the farm manures and to 
supply what we cannot get from the 
air. 





The Value of a Soil Analysis. 


HERE can I send a sample of soil 

to be analyzed?” 
I suppose that a commercial chem- 
ist would make the analysis for about 
$20. I do not know whether your 


State Experiment Station would un- 
dertake it. But so far as giving you 
any information in regard to the fer- 
tilization of the soil is concerned, the 
the analysis would be of little use, 
since it would only tell you what the 
soil contains and not a word as to 
the availability of the plant food in it, 





Stock-Raising in Davie County, 
North Carolina. 


LIVE in the black soil section of 

Davie County, N. C. Would stock- 
raising pay here, and would Bermu- 
da grass thrive?’’ 

The black soil section of Davie 
County seems to me to be the best 
grass soil in the State, for it natural- 
ly sods over with a great mixture of 
grasses. I have heard that there had 
been identified there 128 varieties of 
grass. In that section you do not 
need Bermuda, for the natural sod is 
better and keeps green in winter 
when the Bermuda would be brown. 
I cannot see why beef and mutton 
should not pay there, with Winston- 
Salem on one side and Charlotte on 
the other, and all the cities around 
needing more and better meat. 





How to Keep Stable Manure From 
Heating. 


WANT to know how to keep stable 

manure from heating. The manure 
is out in the weather and I want to 
keep it till next spring to put under 
my crop.” 

The best way to keep manure from 
heating is to haul it out and spread 
it on the land you are going to plant 
in the spring. Keeping manure in the 
lot wasting all the winter is a poor 
plan, and putting a dribble of ma- 
nure under crops is a poor way to im- 
prove your land. A heavy mixture of 
acid phosphate will tend to preserve 
it, but the best place for manure is 
out on the land as fast as made. 





Sow Alfalfa in the Fall. 


HAVE a piece of land in corn this 

summer that I wish to get ready 
to sow in alfalfa in the spring. What 
shall I do now to get it ready for 
sowing?” 

In the first place, I would not sow 
in the spring, for the alfalfa will be 
pretty sure to be smothered out by 
crabgrass and weeds. The best time 
to sow alfalfa is in late August or 
early September. Break the land 
now and sow rye on it and turn the 
rye under when not over knee high. 
Then sow peas on the land, and sow 
an early variety like the New Era and 
when mature turn them under and 
apply a ton of slaked lime an acre and 
harrow in. Then harrow in a good 
heavy application of acid phosphate 
and sow 25 pounds of seed an acre. 





The Kind of Lime to Buy. 


INTEND to use some lime. Which 

is the cheaper, the prepared lime 
at $12 a ton or the stone lime at $7?” 

If you are going to buy lime, al- 
ways get the fresh unslaked lime and 
slake it yourself, and if you want fer- 
tilizer, do not buy it mixed with lime, 
for we do not use lime as a fertilizer. 
But you can get burnt fresh lime in 
carloads for less than $7 from adver- 
tisers in The Progressive Farmer, and 
what is better, you can buy ground 
limestone for $1 a ton and the 
freight, and when liberally used, it is 
safer and better than burnt lime. 





Making or Buying Drain Tile. 


ANT to drain a wet piece land. 
Can I not make the tile, or would 
it be cheaper to buy them?” 

It would cost a great deal more to 
try to make tile on a small scale than 
you can buy them for. You would 
have to invest in an expensive ma- 
chine and kilns and it would not pay 
unless you went into it on a large 
scale and manufactured tile for sale. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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| The Country Church as It is and as 
| It Might Be. 


By Archibald Johnson, Editor Charity and Children, Thomasville, N. C 








Le 


HEY talk about the decadence 
of the country church and its 
departed glory. To a certain 
and sad extent this is the truth. Our 
rural districts have paid dear tribute 
to the towns that are so well adver- 
tised, and in some sections little is 
left in country neighborhoods of the 
“tender grace of a day that is dead.” 
The old homesteads are fallen into 
ruin, and the old civilization, the 
highest and best our country has 
known, is a vanished treasure. 

But this is by no means true of a 
majority of our country-communities. 
They are still.in the business of furn- 
ishing the best blood for our cities. 
They are still growing. men and 
women along with cotton and corn 
and potatoes. The rural South is 
yet the biggest and best part of the 
section, and the past decade has made 
life far more attractive in the coun- 
try than it ever was before. Schools 
have been built. Telephone lines 
have been established. -The R. F. D. 
brings the daily paper to the farmer's 
door. Good roads have made trans- 
portation a pleasure rather than a 
burden. Everything has changed for 
the better—except the churches. They 
are not dead, perhaps not decadent. 
They are simply standing still—very 
still—and are laggards in the race of 
progress. They have preaching one 
Sunday in the month and the Satur- 
day before as their fathers did a cen- 
tury ago. The service is often bleak 
and dreary. The songs are pious jigs 
that inspire no devotion, and the 
preaching is not always of the type to 
fire the hearts of the young men and 
maidens who attend. With the close 
of the service on Sunday the preacher 
(for he is in no sense a pastor) sad- 
dles his horse and rides away, so as 
to be at his farm work early Monday. 
morning. 

Now the church in the country 
ought to be the social as well as the 
spiritual center of the neighborhood. 
The religious sentiment is after all 
the dominant sentiment of human 
nature. Religion is embedded more 
deeply in our inner lives than any- 
thing else, and the country chureh 
has by all odds the advantage over 
the church of the city because the 
field is clear and the world is a weak 
competitor with the church. The 
myriad social organizations in urban 
life restrict and limit the influence of 
the church, but in the wide open 
country the church ought to be the 
main-spring of the social order. 


The Pastor the ._Country Church 
Needs. 


HE pastor of the cotntry church 

ought to be the biggest, broadest, 
brainiest man in all the neighbor- 
hood. He must be, if he is to fulfill 
his function. He should be a leader, 
not only in the religious, but in the so- 
cial realm. He ought to be mechanic 
farmer, gardener, man of this world 
as well as of the other, adviser, coun- 
selor and friend. His talent must be 
manifold, for he has manifold condi- 
tions to meet and master. He should 
be a man of cultivated taste, of pol- 
ished manner and of thorough and 
accurate information. He should by 
all means have an eye for the beauti- 
ful for in this field of the cultivation 
of the esthetic lies a rich and fertile 
field for the country pastor. He 
should lead his people, not only in 
the development of their spiritual na- 
tures, but in the gentility and attract- 
iveness of their social relation, in the 
furnishing of the homes of the people, 
in the serving of their food and in 
the general uplift of society. 

You say such a man is rare. Well, 
the field is rare, and the opportunity 
is rare for the doing of a vast work. 
The call for men to such a work is 
imperious, and T cannot imagine why 
&@ man with high and compelling as- 





piration can be content to shut him- 
self up in a little society-circle in a 
city and dole out sweetened wind 
from Sunday to Sunday on a people 
already surfeited with that sort of 
stuff, when God’s great world under 
the blue sky is going to waste! 

While The Progressive Farmer is 
not what is commonly called a reli- 
gious paper (tho in reality that is 
what it is) it does stand noble for 
the uplift of country life, and I beg 
leave in this brief article to call at- 
tention to the best way, in my judg- 
ment, to reach that desired end. 

I have already discussed the axle- 
tree of the whole business, namely, 
the pastor. 

There is no forum in the whole 
world which offers so rich a field for 
practical service to mankind as the 
pulpit of a vigorous and, intelligent 
country church. Here is where the 
seed may be sown that will spring 
out and bring forth harvests of bless- 
ings. 


The Rare Grace of Liberality 


HE first necessity for making a 

country church what it ought to 
be is physical equipment. I am glad 
that so many churches have within 
recent years erected attractive build-~ 
ings. It is a sad sight to see a rickety 
old barn of a church, with doors open, 
window panes out, grass growing 
dank and riotous over the grounds 
hard by a splendid school building 
where the children struggle with the 
three R’s. : 

It is all right to have the school- 
house, but all wrong to have the old 
rattle trap of a churchhouse. A peo- 
ple so careless of the highest form 
of culture can never be an educated 
people, and it is no wonder at all 
that children reared in such an envi- 
ronment stray off into skepticism and 
contempt for religion. 

A bright and beautiful church- 
house means a warm and attractive 
church service. The young people 
of the neighborhood find themselves 
drawn to the church because of the 
radiance of the service and are not 
chilled and repelled by its bleakness 
and dreariness. 

Our country people must learn how 
to give. Any old stick can receive 
but it takes a man to give. A proper 
appreciation of the value of the work 
of the church to the community is 
what our country people need. As a 
rule, (thank God there are notable 
exceptions) country churches are no- 
torious for their parsimony. This is 
not because country people are 
stingy. They are not, but they have 
never seen the necessity of spending 
their money on a thing that brings 
no return in dollars and cents, and 
the average country church, it must 
be confessed, does bring rather small 
returns. One hundred dollars a year 
for pastor salary means, and will al- 
ways mean, a feeble body that utter- 
ly fails to grip the neighborhood or 
exercise any sort of social influence. 
It drags along at a poor dying rate 
and fails to command the respect 
even of its own members. 


Two Country Churches That Point 
the Way. 


HAVE in mind, as I write, a coun- 

try church that has erected a beau- 
tiful house, pays its pastor an ample 
salary and provides him a comforta- 
ble home. He preaches to his peo- 
ple every Sunday that comes and 
gives himself wholly to the work of 
his pastorate. He is a kingly man 
and his people follow him with im- 
plicit trust. They have a fine school, 
of course, but the church takes pre- 
cedence of everything else. The 
young folks are growing up in-an at- 
mosphere redolent with the grace 
and beauty of a religion that: minis- 
ters to every need of mind and body, 





and that tones and sweetens all the 
community life. While they are not 
a rich people they are liberal in their 
giving to every worthy cause but it is 
a remarkable fact that they have 
prospered in a business way as they 
have grown in the grace of giving. 

I know another country neighbor- 
hood that maintains a splendid school 
and stands at the very forefront 
among the progressive sections of the 
State. The noble country church 
pays the pastor $1,000 a year besides 
furnishing the manse and other per- 
quisites. It is one of the _ finest 
communities in- North Carolina and 
the young people have no desire to 
leave, but prefer to settle and estab- 
lish families where they were born 
and bred. And many of our most 
substantial business men and accom- 
plished women adorn that great 
neighborhood. They have passed out 
of the provincial stage and are broad 
and liberal citizens. 

This grace of liberality is the cry- 
ing need of our country churches. 
When. they are run on the broad- 
gauged plan and their members real- 
ize that putting their money into the 
development of the church life is the 
best investment they can possibly 
make, the desert will blossom as the 
rose and a greater glory than that of 
the old ante-bellum days will come to 
stay. 

Wherever the country church life 
runs strong and deep in a community, 


farms increase in value, farmers em-. 


ploy the latest and best methods, and 
life in every form becomes richer and 
happier. Active and unselfish inter- 
est in the betterment of mankind al- 
ways enriches and ennobles; and the 
altruistic spirit finds its highest ex- 
pression through the work of the 
church. 


The Call For Co-operation\in Church 
Work. 

UT here is the practical question: 

How can this improvement in our 
country churches be brought about? 
The answer is much easier than its 
practical application. It is to be 
found in the grouping of the churches 
not able to employ a pastor for all his 
time, into compact fields, and set- 
tling him within easy reach of all the 
congregation so that he can both feed 
and lead his flock. 

Of course the objection will be rais- 
ed that so many people of different 
tastes and opinions could not agree 
on one man. Well, there can be no 
community progress of any kind if 
every man.in the neighborhood is go- 
ing to have his own way about every- 
thing. There must be concessions and 
compromise and forbearance on the 
part of those engaged in any great re- 
form. Individual preference and prej- 
udice must be suppressed for the 
common good. 

I can think of no richer blessing 
that can come to any community than 
to have a strong, aggressive and earn- 
est church or group of churches, led 
and trained and loved by a big, cul- 
tured, consecrated and capable man 
who appreciates the vastness of his 
work and who gently leads his peo- 
ple into the green pastures of social 
and intellectual as well as spiritual 
progress. 

Man made the town--God Almighty 
made the country. In the former 
men may be polished, but in the lat- 
ter they grow. The country church 
is the plant-bed and the country pas- 
tor is the gardener who tends and 
trains the tender plants. 

Our rural communities need good 
schools and good roads, but they need 
good churches a great deal more, 
and when they get them, good,schools 
and good roads and all other good 
things will speedily follow. 





There is much said in the papers about 
prohibiting the marriage of diseased persons, 
the idea being to build up a race of healthy 
people from healthy parents. Building up a 
race of healthy people is al] right, for we 


must do it or perish as a Nation, but not 
through prohibiting the marriage of all dis- 
eased people, but by teaching the mothers 
and fathers how to live right so as to be 
healthy. When we do this, and not till 
then, shall we have a healthy race of people. 
The Americans as a whole are intemperate 
not only in eating but im drinking and in 
their pleasures.—C, 
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Practical Training for Agricultural 
Graduates. 
E RECENTLY referred a letter 
on the above-mentioned subject 
to Dr. D. H. Hill, of the North Caro< 
lina A. & M. College in order to get 
his views. We are glad to give his 
answer herewith: 

“Until quite recently, most of the 
young men who registered for agri- 
cultural courses were boys who had 
been reared on a farm. They were 
accustomed to plow, hoe, hitch ani- 
mals, drive carts and wagons—in 
short, were reasonably familiar with 
the mechanical side of farm work. 
They were, however, entirely unfa- 
miliar with the sciences on which 
farming should be based. They, of 
course, knew nothing of botany and 
the plant life about which botany 
treats; of chemistry, and, therefore, 
of fertilization, and so on. Hence, 
as was natural, the early colleges 
laid stress on the side on which such 
students needed help most. A bright 
man can soon learn the mechanics 
of farming, but even a bright man 
must laboriously learn the = sci- 
ences which intimately relate to 
farm life. It may be that, in trying 
to meet the great need of more 
knowledge—knowledge that cannot 
be acquired on the farm—the col- 
leges erred in offering this vital 
thing somewhat at the expense of 
that which can so easily be acquired 
after a man knows the other side. 
If so, it was a natural error and a 
pardonable one. 

“Now, since the farm is opening 
so splendid a eareer for young men 
and since so many boys not reared 
on farms, and consequently boys ig- 
norant of farm practice, are entering 
agricultural colleges, these colleges 
are rapidly providing for some prac- 
tice work. This is being done in sev- 
eral ways: 

**(1) More room is being made for 
practice work, in the older depart- 
ments. 

(2) The colleges are beginning 
to require that all boys not reared 
on a farm shall spend their summer 
vacations doing manual work on a 
farm. This must be done. before 
they are graduated. 

(3) Courses in farm mechanics 
are being offered. These courses 
make the students familiar with the 
construction, use and repair of all 
forms of farm machinery, etc.” 

*“(4) Courses by which all work 
on the farm is done by students. At 
the Agricultural College of North 
Carolina, for example, all the farm 
work is done by students. 

“The colleges are seriously grap- 
pling with this practice subject; it is 
a difficult one to handle, it is an es- 
sential one to solve. I think your 
correspondent may be assured that 
these colleges, striving as earnestly 
as they are to meet the present needs 
of the farmer, will soon so adjust 
these two fields of labor as to make 
them admirably supplement one an- 
other.” 





Why Not Free Text-Books ? 


te a child get the full benefit of 
the school if he has no books? Is 
it good business to spend $26,000 or 
$30,000 on a plant and $8,000 or 
$10,000 per year for teachers to run 
a graded school and then have part 
of the children fail to get any advan- 
tage of the school because their par- 
ents do not furnish the books? 

Why should we furnish the build- 
ings and the teachers and fail to 
furnish the books when the books 
are absolutely indispensible? 

is the compulsory law intended 
for children whose parents see they 
have all these necessary things? Or 
for the children whose parents are 
careless, or do not realize the impor- 
tance of an education enough to see 
that the children have books? Isn’t 
it likely that the parent who is so 
careless as to not see that the child 
goes toe school will fail to furnish the 
books? Jd. B. ATKINSON. 

Lenoir, N. ¢. 
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of the soil. To do this the fertilize 


as Phosphoric Acid. 
that you hear. 


We will be glad to send a supply delivered 
or Farmers’ Club Officer on request. 


McCormick Block, Chicago, IH. 
Empire Bidg., Atianta, Ga. 





New Times, 


formulas are giving 
way to the new. At 
every farmers’ meeting 
one subject should be 
the fertilizer formula 
that will furnish a balanced ration to the crop and keep up the fertility 


Our note book has condensed facts essential 
in farmers’ meetings and plenty of space to record the new things 


Let us send one to you before your Institute meets. 
A supply of these is furnished. by request to every institute held in several states. 


It contains no advertising matter. 


German Kali Works, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


Bank & Trust Bidg., Savannah, Ge. 





Things 


d fertilizer 








r should contain at least as much 


free of charge to every Institute, Grange 


Whitney Central Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La, 
25 California St., San Francisco 














Bearing Stalk Cutter 





McKay’s “Sreer’ Roller 






















A marvel of mechanical excellence. 
Has the most perfect and powerful 
dirt proof and lathe turned bearings 
ever used in a stalk cutter. 30 per 
cent yg running and longer 
‘life’? for the machine. Cuts corn 
and cotton stalks better, cleaner and 
closer than others by competitive 
test. We invite such test to prove 
our claims. Write for full descriptive 
circular free that tells all. 


The JNO. A. McKAY MFG. CO. 
Dunn, N. C. Box 68 























ad S eceder, i 
Every part guaranteed cf eder, steel li 
We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 


Write today for Catalog. 









USTLER SawMill 





Pe I AE EET: INE PTE TTT 3, 
YOU'VE HEARD $8 MUCH ABBUT—built especially to saw lumber better und quicker 
than any other mill, and to ast longer. 


it is the lightest running, fastest cutting 


ned carriage. ~- Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS,205 S. LIBERTY ST., 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


GIBBS MACHINERY COMPANY, Columbia, S. C. 


General Sales Agent 








KITSELMAN | 





FENCE 










23% 
: 25% 
$1.55 for 


and lastslongest. 





cattle with Kitselman Fence. 
good although the fence is on its third sct of posts. 
x W. C. POWELL, Baird, Texas. 


We make over 100 different styles of Fencinzs. 
Won’t you write for our Free Catalogue today? 


KITSELMAN BROS., 84 Council St. Muncie, Ind. 


We were the first to sell wire fence direct to the Farmer. 

We make you the same price we would make the Dealer 
or Jobber. THAT IS WHY WE CAN SAVE YCU MONEY. 
Look over these prices on just a few of our many styles. 


14 cents a rod for 26 inch Hog Fence. 


Kitselman Fence wears best 
Read the 
following letter, one of hun- 
dreds recently received. 
‘-Nearly 20 years ao I_built corals for wild Texas 
These pens are still 


cents a rod for 49 inch Farm Fence. 
cents a rod for 60 inch Poultry Fence. 
80-rod spool Ideal galy. Barbed Wire. 
CUT OUT AND MAIL TO 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 


84 Council St. MUNCIE, IND. 
Send me your free Catalog of Fence. 





Name 





Town 

















A Cowpea Thresher 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy beans from the mown vines, 
breakinz less than 2 per cent. Alse threshes Wheat and 
Oats. ‘‘The machine I have been looking for 20 years.’’ 
—Prof. W. F. Massey. ‘‘A machine that will meet every 
demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan. Tenn Experiment Sta- 
tion Nothing like it. Booklet ‘*C’’ FREE, 


KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 


Morristown, Tenn. 





$4 a day SURE 


Easy work with horse and bugsy 
right where you live in handling 
ourironing and fluting machine, 
» One agent says: ‘“‘Made $50 in 8% 

days.” We pay $75a month and 
} expenses; or commission, 


PEASE MPG, CO,, Dept. G Cincinnati, Obie, 


STILL SELLING 

We mean “Fertilizing for Profit,” 
by E. E. Miller. The best introduc- 
tion to the study of fertilizers. 
Written so that any farmer can un- 
derstand it. Send The Progressive 
Farmer 50 cents for a copy, in paper 
binding, or 75 cents for a cloth-bound 








FARM FENCE, 22%22% 


26-inch Hog Fence,_...14c. 
41-inch Farm Fence,_.-21c. 
48-inch Poultry Fence..224c. 
80-rod spool Barb Wire, $1.55 
ie styles and heights. Our large Free Catalog 












































contains fence information you should have. 


COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 








3 Cents Per Rod Up 


wire, Double gal- 
2to 1. Low prices 
for urpose-- 
Iso lawn 
catalog and 
compare 
BROWN FENCE & 





‘FARM FENCE BARGAINS 


Direct to you from Factory 100 styles 1134 ots. per 
rodup Salesmen's salaries Jobbers ond Dealers, 
profits SAVED. Our new catalog, full of fence sense, 
shows how to buy right. Writetogay, ‘t's FREE, 


Tiger Fence Co. (Box ;; Clarksville, Teas. 











copy. 


Our advertisers are guaranteed reliable, 











little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famous | 
<A> Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 
head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when gigged back, spring 


| it, by excluding the air. 
| vation of silage is nothing mysterious 
| but is based largely on the fact that 





THE SILO IN 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


THE SOUTH. 


It Has Come to Stay, Because Silage is the Cheapest and Best 
Form of Roughage for Cattle and Sheep—The Kind of Silo to 


Build. 


By Prof. J. W. Ridgeway, College Station, Texas. 


W ior the silo has been used 
for the past 15 or 20 years 
with success, in the East- 
ern and Western States, the idea 
was prevalent that they would not 
prove a success in the South be- 
cause of the extreme warmth which 


| would be conducive to unsatisfactory 


fermentations. This idea has, of 
course, been proven imaginary and 
the silo has come to the South to 
stay. 

A rough estimate places the num- 
ber of the silos put up in Texas dur- 
ing 1913 at between 2,500 and 3,000, 
and stockmen and ‘‘would-be stock- 
men” are clamoring for information 
pertaining’ to silo construction and 
the growing and feeding of silage. 
Naturally, in connection with so much 
enthusiasm, a large amount of mis- 
leading information in regard to the 
great value of the silo has been dis- 
seminated. I find that a number of 
farmers are of the opinion that al- 
most anything can be put into the silo 
and produce good silage, that ‘‘silage 
is silage’ or all silage has the same 
feeding value, that it can be used ex- 
clusively as a feed for all kinds of 
livestock, and that the returns to be 
expected from its use are almost fab- 
ulous. Now, the silo creates noth- 
ing, but simply preserves, in a succu- 
lent condition, that which is put into 
The preser- 


fermentation is impossible in the ah- 
sence of oxygen (air). The small 
amount of air existing in the spaces 
between the cut material is only suf- 
ficient to start fermentation and 
when this air is exhausted the fer- 
mentation stops and the green mate- 
erial is in a pickled condition. 
Losses in the Silo. 

HE losses in siloing depend 

largely upon the condition of the 
crop at the time of siloing, the meth- 
od of putting the crop into the silo, 
and the construction of the silo. Any 
condition that provides for the admis- 
sion of air, either through the walls 
of the silo or by large air spaces be- 
tween the cut material, would en- 
courage fermentation and increase 
the loss. This loss is found to vary 
from 5 to 15 per cent. 

Generally speaking, crops should 
be put into the silo in as mature a 
condition as possible, as this assures 
a’ maximum amount of dry matter 
per acre. If too dry, however, the cut 
material will not pack sufficiently to 
exclude the air between the particles 
and the silage will ‘‘dry rot’? or de- 
cay. Silage should be cut in one-half 
inch lengths, if possible, as this as- 
sures good packing. Theknivesshould 
be kept good and sharp so as to make 
a good clean cut with a minimum 
amount of power. The cut material 
should be equally distributed over 
the silo and should be packed thor- 
oughly, especially around the edges. 
As many as four men should be kept 
in a silo during filling when the silo 
is over 16 feet in diameter. 


Silage as a Feed. = 


ILAGE is a bulky feed containing 
from 60 to 80 per cent of water 
| and for this reason is not especially 
| adapted to animals with single stom- 
achs, as the horse and the hog; but is 
especially good for ruminants, as 
their digestive system is so construct- 
ed that they can handle this kind of 





| feed. As a condimental, however, 
| silage has a place in the ration of the 
horse, but it should not be depended 
upon for supplying exclusively the 
necessary nutriments in the ration of 
a work horse. Fed two or three 
times weekly it will keep the horse in 
condition, just as a few hours run in 
a good pasture will; and for young 
horses and horses that are not at 
steady work silage may constitute 
the bulk of the ration. 





Results would indicate that silage 
is an excellent feed for sheep, espec- 
ially for ‘‘carrying’’ pregnant ewes 
through the winter months for spring 
lamb production. 


As a feed for beef cattle, our own 
Experiment Station has demonstrat- 
ed that silage is far cheaper than 
cottonseed hulls for fattening steers, 
The results, contained in Bulletin 
153, show that on a ration consisting 
of cottonseed meal, Johnson grass 
and sorghum hay and mixed silage, 
that gains were produced at a cost of 
$7.32 per 100 pounds, as compared 
with $10.04 on a ration of cottonseed 
meal and hulls. Other experiments 
would indicate that silage affords a 
cheap feed for ‘‘carrying’’ stockers 
through the winter for spring feeding 
on pasture. 

Silage is pre-eminently a feed for 
dairy cows, as some form of succulent 
feed is necessary in the ration of a 
dairy cow if she is to produce a max- 
imum amount of milk. This is forci- 
bly illustrated, as every dairyman 
knows, by the fact that cows produce 
more milk when on a good pasture 
than when they are fed a dry ration. 
even tho the dry ration may contain 
all of the necessary nutrients for the 
milk production. Cows fed on silage 
will digest and assimilate more grain 
feed than cows fed on dry roughness 
because the acid in the silage has an 
appetizing effect and keep’ the diges- 
tive system in good condition. As 
feed for milk production, silage has 
its greatest value in the summer 
when the pastures are dry and no 
other succulent feed is available. 


A summary of experiments demon- 
strating the value of silage for dairy 
cows would indicate that: (1) there 
is a net saving of $5 per acre in feed- 
ing corn as a silage rather than as 
fodder (the whole plant cured dry), 
(2) that silage will increase the flow 
of milk on an average of 14 per cent 
and, (3) that it will reduce the cost 
of the production of milk nearly 40 
per cent. 

Possibly the greatest value of sil- 
age as a feed for livestock is that it 
makes it possible to practice a more 
intensive system of farming. With 
the rapid increase in land value in 
this State the old methods of produc- 
ing milk and meat must be abolished. 
The period of free grass has passed 
No longer can a single steer have a 
range of from five to ten acres, and 
no longer can the city dairyman pro- 
duce milk with a herd of cows and a 
barn. We must concentrate our en- 
ergies towards making ‘the two 
blades of grass grow” and in this the 
silo will aid us greatly. 


Types of Silos and Silo Construction. 


N DEALING with this phase of the 
subject it is not my intention to 
recommend any special type or kind 
of silo. There are various types and 
kinds of silos on the market and var- 
ious types and kinds that can be con- 
structed on the farm. Under certain 
conditions it would be advisable to 
purchase one of the ‘ready-made’ 
silos, under other conditions one of 
the “home-made’’ silos would proba- 
bly be best. I shall attempt to out- 
line what constitutes an ideal or per- 
fect silo, and from this each man can 
decide on the type best suited to his 
conditions and needs. 

The Silo Foundation.--The founda- 
tion of the silo is important in that it 
is largely responsible for the stability 
of the silo. Especially is this true of 
the heavy-walled silos, such as the 
concrete or stone. The foundation is 
usually constructed of concrete and 
should be amply strong to take care 
of the weight of the wall and the 
pressure of the silage. Usually for 
any of the wooden silos a foundation 
eight inches thick and extending 
about 12 inches below and ten inches 
above the level of the ground .will 
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meet all requirements. For any of 
the heavy-walled silos the foundation 
should be at least 12 inches thick, 
and if it is not placed on a good firm 
sub-soil, 14 to 16 inches is better. Ifa 
good clay sub-soil can be reached at 
a depth of two, three, or even four 
feet it is advisable to excavate to that 
depth for the foundation of the heavy 
silos. 

The Silo Wall.--The walls of a per- 
fect silo should be: First, efficient, 
that is, they should be water and air- 
tight so as to retain the moisture and 
exclude the air. They should be 
smooth enough to permit even, easy 
settling of the silage, and stout 
enough to withstand the bursting 
pressure: second, the structure 
should be storm proof, should with- 
stand the elements of decay, and if 
possible fire-proof; third, ease of 
construction, the ideal silo requires a 
minimum of special material and a 
minimum of skilled labor; fourth, 
cheapness, the other things being 
equal, the best silo is the one that 
costs the least. 

The Silo Top.—I do not believe 
that a top on a silo is a necessity 
unless it is where heavy snows 
are common. The top only adds to 
the appearance of the silo and pro- 
tects the feeder from disagreeable 
weather while throwing the silage 
out. These are its chief advantages, 
and the silage will keep as well ina 
silo without a top as it will in one 
that has a top. 





The Kind of Rye to Plant. 


4 ROM the number of inquiries that 

are coming to us for information 
upon this subject, we expect that 
there will be a large acreage of win- 
ter cover crops put in this fall. Tho 
rye has been cultivated as long or 
longer than some of the other grains 
and is a cheap nutritious food for the 
poor of many countries, there are 
few varieties and even many so-called 
varieties are hard to distinguish. For 
practical use in the South, rye may be 
divided into only two classes and 
even these can hardly be said to be 
different varieties. In securing rye 
seed for planting in the South it is 
















ave Money 
on Groceries 


MONEY SAVING PRICES— 


ORDER NOW! 


Pride of Elysian Patent Flour, bbl. .$4.80 











Select Patent Flour, per bbl........ 4.50 
Diamond Half Patent Flocr, per bbl. 4.25 
Granulated Sugar, 100-lb. sacks.... 4.40 
Fresh Roasted Coffee, 25-Tb. sacks... .19 
Choice Green Coffee, per tb......... Py df 
Black Tea, 10-Ib. caddies.......... 35 
BAG Tasie Sah 100 WO vac cide 245 
Rice: Broken, tb. 4c.; Japan, Ib.... .05 
Molasses, Black Strap, gallon ...... 16 
New Orleans Molasses, gallon ...... 22 
Candied Citron, 20-10’s, per Ib..... 14 





Candied Lemon Peel, 20-10’s, per Tb. .12% 
Candied Orange Peel, 20-10’s, per tb. .12% 
Drake AlMmends, Per. Wises scsincscer .19 
Layer Raisins, 50-tb. boxes, per box 3.60 
Delicious Lake White Fish, per tb...04%4 










Richmond Grain 


212 South 10th Street, - 


TOP 


Lump Starch, 60-tb. box............ 1.60 
BOGM, LEBPIO, BOGS sc ss ve icevesccces 1.40 
Compound Lard, 1-50's, per Ib..... .09% 
Prunes (90-100 to Ib.), 50-tb. boxes 

PEP TW. 6i2esees cae Tre euT ea ee .06 


Ginger Cakes, 32-Ib. pkgs., per tb. .06 
SEED AND FEED. 


Hairy Vetch, per 100 Ibs .... 66 ccs $8.25 
Miracle Seed Wheat, per bu........ 2.00 
Dwarf Essex Rape, per 100 Ibs.... 6.25 
German Millet, Southern, per bu... 2.75 
MCC RVC. POP Wis 6.6.6.6 6 bsvgs va siclees 86 
Mixed Feeding Oats, per bu........ .461 

Bran, $26.50; Shipstuff, ton........ 29.25 
Red Deg How Feed, ton... 5605's. 31.25 
Ground Corn and Oat Feed, ton.... 32.00 
Steck Sal per 100 IV8.. oscia cas .90 

e e 
2 
& Provision‘ Co., 





Richmond, Va. 








Groceries, Seed and Feed. Start 


us—our prices save you from one- 
half to one-third. Make your dol- 
lars go nearly twice as far. Money 
can’t buy better goods than we of- 
fer. Read our guarantee. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


(7) 1217 






PAYING high prices for 


buying your supplies from 










Our goods are A No. 1 quality--- 
always fresh---never shelf worn or 
stale. We guarantee everything we 
sell. Ifnot satisfactory, return them 
and we will refund your money and 
pay freight both ways. The goods 
must please you. Its just buyer and 
seller getting together that makes 
possible these low prices. 


How to Order List the goods you 
want and remit by 
money order or registered letter. Goods 
shipped same day order received or the 
following day, f.o.b. Richmond. Send in 
your order now so you will have the 
goods when you need them, as it takes a 
a day or so for goods to reach you. To 
take advantage of these prices, cut out 
this ad and inclose it with your order. 
Terms Cash with order, but where sat- 
isfactory references are given, 
goods will be shipped C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege to examine. C.O.D. shipments only 
where there is a railroad agent. 


FREE Our free price list shows you 
how we have busted prices on 
groceries, seed and feed. Write for your 
copy now. 












Director of the College of Agriculture, 





desirable that we should secure seed 
from Southern grown plants. While 
the crop produced by seed grown 
either in the North or the South is 
practically the same in quality and 
appearance, yet the crop grown from 
Southern seed not only starts off ear- 
lier and grows better during the win- 
ter, thus producing a heavier growth 
of straw and of pasturage, but at the 
same time generally gives larger 
yields than those produced from 
Northern-grown seed. In buying your 
seed for this crop, have’ the seller 
guarantee that they were grown in 
the South for at least one, and better 
still two or more years. D.N. BY 





The only way to touch the ignor- 
ant man, to awaken in him a desire 
for an education is through his 
pocket. He is not so much concern- 
ed with the beauties of Virgil as he 
is in the fight for more money so as 
to meet the increased cost of living. 
Show him that this education that 
we boast of will aid him in that, and 
he will take hold of it as readily as 
we could wish. After he has made 
some progress along this line then 
he may find leisure to consider the 
beauties of these more abstract 
things.—D. N. Barrow. 





At first, owing to the fact that mo- 
tor cars were incorrectly used, many 
were hurt financially and bankers 
thought that they would ruin the 
country, but now it is generally con- 
ceded that cars have come to stay and 


since sensibly handled for useful ,pur- | 


poses, they have become a blessing to 
humanity. They quickly move the 
hurried man of busines from one en- 
gagement to another, and after his 
work is done, afford recreation which 
is needed—to the busy wife and 
mother kept indoors with household 
cares, and bring health and gladness 
to boys and girls—Hubert Ramsaur, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 








An Extraordinary 
Work on 


Practical Farming 


" By L. H. BAILEY, 


Cornell University. 


A COMPLETE LIBRARY OF OU rvpvu0R 
BOOKS IN FOUR VOLUMES 


Owing to the exceptional value of this 


work, The Progressive Farmer has made 
special arrangements with the publishers 
whereby their patrons may secure the com- 
plete work on unusually favorable terms, be- 
cause we know that 


EVERYONE WHO DEALS WITH GROW- 
T 


ING THINGS WILL FIND I 
PROFITABLE 


No such work has ever before been pub- 
lished. No one man alone could possibly 
write so complete, authentic and practical a 
library on farming; for, in addition to Pro- 
fessor Bailey’s own able writings, this work 
embraces the concentrated experiencese of 
300 specialists, each one of whom has been 
chosen as being the very highest living au- 
thority on some particular phase of farm- 
ing. This work is called the 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURE 

and is complete in four handsome, quarto 

volumes, so profusely and accurately illus- 

trated that every part of the text is made 

clear for the veriest novice. 





FREE TO YOU! @@® Bailey’s Cyclopedia of American Agriculture. 


| 


Every subject vital to a livestock farm or 
dairy is thoroughly treated. Capital re- 
quired to install a dairy, plans and direc- 
tions for construction of most economical 
and most profitable buildings and machih- 
ery, with particular reference to sanitary 
dairy stables. Besides these important sub- 
jects 


A VOLUME ON FARM LIVESTOCK 


treats each animal separately and thorough- 
ly. Cattle, horses, sheep, swine, poultry and 
all domestic animals; how to select them, 
how to feed them and keep them in health, 
and how to breed successfully. Some of the 
best Known experts in the country have 
made this volume the most practical trea- 
tise on farm stock ever published. A final 
volume deals in the most up-to-date manner 
with the sociological problems of farm life 
and the relation of agricultural interests to 
our national welfare. ' 
A BRIEF SYNOPSIS. 
VOLUMH ft. 


The Farm and Its Tillage. 
Guide to Capital and Equipment. 





ON NET 





Water Supply and Drainage. 
The Soil—Its Use and Abuse, 
Feeding and Nursing the Soil. 
VOLUMH It. 
Products of Agriculture—Farm Crops, 
A Section for the Household. 
Planting Tables, 
Profit in the Woodlot. 
VOLUME IIl. 
Farm Livestock. 
Principles of Breeding. 
Stock Breeds Described by Expert Judges. 
Dairy Products. 
VOLUME IV. 
The Farm and Its Relation to the Com- 
munity. 
Business System in Agriculture. 
A Simple System of Common Farm Ac- 
counting, 
The Cost of Producing Field Crops. 
Speculation and Farm Prices. 
Distribution and Sale of Perishable Crop 
Products, 


Influence of Pre-Cooling on Transportation 
of Fruit. 





Now Here is Our Offer— 


We will send you this splendid set of 
books, charges prepaid, if you will go out 
among your friends and tell them about The 


| Progressive Farmer and get a few of them 


to subscribe, 

Send us a club of 30 new yearly subscrip- 
tions to The Progressive Farmer and we will 
send you the set FREE of cost and charges 
prepaid to your nearest railroad station, 


Or you can have the set for a club of 20 
new yearly subscriptions, and $6 in cash, 


Or for a club of ten new yearly subscriptions 
and $12 in cash, 


Or for a club of five new yearly subscrip- 
tions and $15 in cash. 


Note.—Two new six-months subscriptions 
or two renewal yearly subscriptions count 
the same as one new yearly subscription. 


The price of this splendid set of books, in- 
cluding a year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, is $20. 

This is an opportunity you cannot afford 
to miss, 

For sample copies and further informa- 
tion, address, 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
The Progressive Farmer. 





A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURE. 


I am anxious for The Progressive Farmez 
to be used as a text-book in our classes in 
Agriculture. I am, therefore, writing to re- 
quest that you send ten copies of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer ‘to Prof. E. E. Balcomb for 
seven months. If you will send bill made 
out against the State Normal and Industrial 
College, I shall be glad to send the proper 
remittance, ~~ 

I feel confident the reading of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by our students in agri- 
culture will greatly stimulate them and I 
think by passing the papers around we will 


be able to supply the class with ten copies.» 


JULIUS I. FOUST, President, 
State Normal and Industrial College. 
Greensboro, N. C. 





Judge Hammond’s Easy Sale of Oats. 


Augusta, Ga., Nov. 3, 1913. 
The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Gentlemen: Your advertisement sold out 
my oat crop many times over. I should have 
had it discontinued sooner. Please do so 
now. I enclose check and due bill to cover. 
Very truly yours, 
HENRY C. HAMMOND. 


‘ 





Your whole family will enjoy ‘The Juck- 
lins.”” Read it. 











STUDY GRASSES. 


The Southern farmer has neglect- 
ed hay and pasture crops shamefully, 
especially the grasses. ‘‘Farm Grass- 
es of the United States,” a little book 


YOU CAN DEPEND UPON 











ADVERTISED GOODS 


by Prof. W. J. Spillman, costs only | 


$1, and would be worth many times 
that sum to thousands of farmers. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











“The Principles of Agriculture,” 
By Liberty H. Bailey, 


remains a standard work. No one 
is better fitted than Professor Bailey 
to write such a book, and it is read- 
able and full of instruction. Price, 
postpaid, $1.40. Address The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


It’s a pretty good rule to keep 
informed, by reading the adver- 
tisements in The Progressive 
Farmer. The names of merchan- 
dise you see in this paper stands 
for dependability. Itis safe to 
buy those articles wherever you 


find them. 
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What We Can’t Improve 






















































Years ago, we determined to build a 
wagon that could not be bettered. So 
we employed master wagon-makers. 

In scores of different factories, these 
men had learned their trade. There, 
they noted the good points—and the 
bad—possessed by many wagons. 

Our plant was in the midst of a region famed for 
the toughness of its woods. The ground was hard— 
the climate severe. The wood had to fight for life. 
Throughout its growth, it was fitted to fight the wear 
that wagons endure. 

For our spokes and axles, we chose straight-tough- 
second-growth hickory. For ous hubs, felloes and 
bolsters we preferred the sturdy white oak. 

Outdoors under shelter, we dried it, from three to 
five years—until the sap had cemented every part 
together. Such were the materials used for— 


Thornhill Wagons 


The malleable front hound plate—that prevents 
gears from getting out of line—insures light running 
for life—was one of our men’s inventions. 

The long sleeve malleable skein, that prevents 
broken skeins and axles, was one of our adoptions. 

Aiter years of effort, these wagons come pretty 
close to utter perfection. 

Years of wagon building has shown us the best 
materials to use for each part. 

For our spokes and axles, we still use tough 
second growth hickory. For our bolsters, hubs and 
felloes, we still prefer the sturdy white oak. 

We still insist that each piece of wood be flawless. 
Outdoors under shelter, we still dry it from three to 
five years, until the sap has cemented every part 
together like steel. 

Westill use malleable iron where cheaper materials 
might suffice, for we know full well the value of 
surplus strength in wagons, 

These are the™things we can’t improve, 
it if we could. 

A booklet we have written tells all about this 
wagon, and the improvements our men have made. 
A copy will be sent free to farmers upon request, 


Thornhill Wagon Co., 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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Biggest Stumps Pulled 
For 4c Each-In 5 Minutes! 


E. C. Culbreath, Johnston, S. C., does it, Thousands of 
others doing it. Why not you? Pull an acre of 
stumps a day. Double the land value—grow dig 
crops on virgin soil! Geta 


HERCULES 


ms —the only all steel, triple power stump'puller 
made. More power than a locomotive. 60% 
lighter, 400% stronger than castiron puller, 30 
days’ free trial. 3 year guarantee to replace, free, 
castings that break fromany cause. Double 
» safety ratchets. Free book shows photos 
and letters from owners. Special price 
Will interest you. Writenow. Address 
Hercules Mfg. Co. St. 
Centervill 





KELLY DUPLEX 
Grinding Mill—Guaranteed 
Only Mill Made with Double Set of Burrs 


Grind ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 


Steel Wheels 


For any wagon or cart you 












ve on your farm. We 
wheat, barley, rye, kaffir corn,cot- THE may ha’ * 

ton seed, corn in shucks, alfalfa, KELLY make the wheels to fit your 
sheaf oats orany kind of grain, axle. You give us the exact 
ee ae ee ee DUPLEX 1| dimensions of your axle, as 
side of mill, is the | asked for onourordersheet,and 
- easiest we guarantee a fit. If youare 
: - . interested, we shall be pleased 
running mill made. to forward you our catalogue 

Requires 25% less and order sheet. rite us. 





Havana Metal Wheel Co. 


power and does twice Rou 65, Hevane, Mlinels ‘J 


as much work as any 

















other mill of equal size. 
Especially adapted for gasoline 
engines. We make 7 sizes, 
Write for free catalog. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
Box 313 Springfield, Ohio 


GUARANTEED TO GRIND 
CORN IN THE SHUCK 


You can get better results grinding corn 





Running Water. 


in House and Barn at even ‘ 
by, 






temperature Winter or Sum- 
mer at Small Cost. 

Send Postal for New Water Supply 

it will bring you 100 pictures 

















Ose. Do it Now $ 
Aermotor Co., 1144 S. Campbell Av., Chicago 
Aermotor Co., 2d and Madison Strep “s, Oakland, 





tin actual 
































in shuck or on cob, kaffir corn in the head, 
cotton seed, all grains, etc. 
You consume less power, less # 
fuel, less time by using the 


SUPERIOR-DUPLEX 


Write us for information about our 
double grinding rings, our positive 
force feed (with no cho! 

operation and full guar: ». As 
for (Catalog A and samples of 
grindings. 


SUPERIOR MFG, & MILL CO. 








Three Gallons a Minute 


flowing from a stream, artesian well or 


spring operates & gape > A Ag 









































Costs little to install, requires no at- 
(. tention—no operating expense. 
information on request 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2130 Trinity Bldg., New York 



































OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








A GIRL’S FLOWER GARDEN. 


This Week’s Prize Letter. 


WOULD like to tell about my flow- 

er garden. The main part of it is 
about 25x60 feet in size, and is in 
front of the house. There is a rather 
wide walk from the gate to the steps. 
and: first, bordering this walk, on 
either side, is a row of the Russian 
Violets. In a row, next to the violets 
I have snowdrops, narcissi and jon- 
quils mixed. Then, on either side, 
about two feet from these, is a large 
diamond outlined with red lilies and 
inside more violets. At either end of 
this diamond, lengthwise, is a large 
rosebush. From this to the fence, 
Which is hedged with canas, I have 
roses, my favorite flower. There are 
many different kinds and colors, but 
I like the white best. Where the 
yard reaches on one side of the house 
I have a variety of flowers. Running 
on the fence is the fragrant yellow 





then strive to develop it so as to 
have something to carry them 
through, something to depend upon, 
something we can use so as to be 
useful. Let us be up and doing. Not 
idling our time away, but studying 
and learning and being as useful as 
we can that our last days may be 
spent in reaping a golden harvest. 

MATTIE HARRISON. 

Georgetown, Miss. 





A Girl Who Likes to Read. 


LIKE to read. I have a good many 
books some of which are ‘“‘Little 
Women,” “Little Men,”’ ‘‘Joe’s Boys,” 
“Under the Lilacs,” ‘‘Rose in Bloom,” 
and ‘‘An Old-Fashioned Girl.” I am 


very fond of the ‘{Little Colonel’ 
books. JI am reading ‘‘David Copper- 
field’’ and will soon start reading 


“The Last Days of Pompeii” and Gui- 
zot’s‘‘French History.’”’ [am very fond 
of English history, and have read 





| ee the silken, 


To where the Sultan 
And listened, silent, 


lay, 


A low 


sweet voice, 


He waited breathless, 


Her spell still potent tho 


—E. 





SCHEHERAZADE. 





sandal-scented 
The fresh, cool dawn through purple curtains crept. 
in fragrant gloom 
while his anger slept. 


For softly, clearly, like a silver bell. 
with wondrous charm and change, 
Held his sad soul, by some delicious spell. 

In far-off realms where all was new and strange, 


A thousand morns that silver voice arose 

From those rich lips his own so close beside; 
for each happy 
And as he listened all his anger died. 


And in all lands today the tales she told, 
Rich-robed in all the splendor of the East, 
Before youth’s eyes their magic scenes unfold— 


room 


close, 


her voice has ceased, 
E. Miller in Youth's Companion. 








jasmine and inside of lilies, gera- 
niums, Cape jessamine, dahlias, etc. 
On the side of the house, running 
around a window is a white rose vine, 
and in front, running on the porch on 
one side, I have the beautiful yellow 
Marechal Neil and on the other side, 
the Red Rambler. The vines have 
met, forming a lovely arch over the 
steps. They bloom much of the time, 
and the flowers are beautiful.” On 
either side of the steps I have a large 
caladium surrounded by narcissi. I 
am also very fond of pot plants, hav- 
ing quite a number of ferns, cacti, ge- 
rfniums, begonias, etc. 

Of course, it requires a lot of work 
to care for them, but I feel fully re- 
paid for it when I sit on the porch 
and enjoy their beauty. 

EULALIA JOHNSON. 

Chaires, Fla. 


The Days of Learning Are Never Past 


T IS not every one that has the op- 

portunity of school until he or she 
completes, but at this day and time, 
when there are so many books, pa- 
pers and magazines and so cheap, 
there is no excuse for one notehaving 
plenty of good reading matter at all 
times. I know from experience what 
it is for the school days to be cut 
short, especially for the ambitious 
boy or girl who yearns for an educa- 
tion. But one should never be dis- 
couraged, but grasp every golden op- 
portunity. Start a home library, se- 
lect the very best books. No trashy 
novels. Take as many good papers 











40 East St. Springfield, Ohio 
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Ask your dealer to show you CUTAWAY 

(CLARK) disk harrows and plows. Write us for 

free book,’ Zhe Sozl and Intensive Tillage.” 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 

997 Main Street fligganum, Conn. 
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W.SmitH GRUBBER Co. 
CATALOG FREE-DEPT.13 LA CRESCENT: MINN. 
























| card table, 


as possible and magazines. There is 
so much that can be learned at home. 
Instead of idling away hours at some 
devote that time to dili- 
of some great life that 
spent in usefulness and 
different influence it has 
over you from the game of cards. 
And too, there are courses that can 
be taken at home, such as music, do- 
mestic science and a lot of other 
things and it only takes a determined 
mind to master these branches. Each 
and every one has some talent, if 
only they would find what it is and 


gent study 
has been 
mark the 





Dickens’ “History of England’ many 
times. 

We are having a new school built. 
It is equipped with gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool and domestic science 
rooms. There is to be a very large 
library, too. I think it will be one 
of the finest schools in the South. 

I take piano lessons in the.winter 
from a first-class teacher who was a 
pupil of Emil Liebling. In the sum- 
mer I stay in the country with my 


grandparents. I have two cats, Tom 
and “Old Cat,’’ and an old white 
rooster that fights every one. He 


waits until our backs are turned and 
then flies at us. I am so afraid of 
him that I carry a broom with me 
whenever I go in the yard. 
CARRIE BYRON CLARKE. 
Natchez, Miss. 





What A. B. C. Says 


O YOU know 
was? 


who Scheherazade 
If you have read the 
“Arabian Nights’? you do; and if 
you haven’t read these wonderful 
stories, you should do so. Suppose 
you write a letter and tell me about 
Scheherazade—the name is spelled in 
various ways, but you can recognize 
it. The best letter received before 
December 15 will be published, and 
if good enough will receive the dollar 
prize. 


koe % 


Next week I am going to print the 


best poems received in our contest 
and say a few words about verse 
making. I fear that few of you who 


sent in verses had gone that far in 
your rhetoric and literature. 

Don’t fail to read our sermon next 
week. If it is good.to go to church 
and hear a sermon—and it is, if the 
sermon at all good it is good to 
read one. Suppose you get all the 
family together and have the best 
reader read this one aloud to the 
rest. It will be a fine thing, too, to 
have our new story, ‘“‘The Jucklins,”’ 
which begins next week, read aloud 
in the same way. A. B. C. 
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What are YouGoing to Read this Winter? 





= 


an excellent selection. 


OU will make a great mistake if you do not read a number 
of good books, and here is a list from which you can make 





STANDARD WORKS OF 


VW ie HAVE on hand from three or four to a dozen or more copies of 
each of the books in the following list. They are well bound in cloth, 
printed on good paper, and will appear to advantage in any library. 

We do not need to comment on the quality of these books from a lit- 
erary standpoint. Many of them are masterpieces of English literature, 
and every one in the list is worth reading. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


In ordering these books, please give second and third choice always, 
in case the supply of any book should be exhausted. Where one book is 
printed in two or more volumes, the complete work must be ordered. 

Any one book postpaid, with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.20. 
Two-volume set with The Progressive Farmer, $1.40. If ordered alone, 
40 cents per volume, postpaid. 








FICTION. 


* 

Andersen—Fairy tales. 
Arabian Nights. 
Austen—Pride and Prejudice. 
Austen—Sense and Sensibility, 
Blackmore—Lorna Doone. 
Bronte—Jane Kyre. 
Defoe-—Robinson Cruesoe. 
Dickens—Christmas Books. 
Dickens—David Copperfield, 
Dickens—Dombey and Son, 
Dickens—Martin Chuzzlewit. 
Dickens—Nicholas Nickleby. 
Dickens—Old Curiosity Shop. 
Dickens—Oliver Twist. 
Dickens—Pickwick Papers. 
Dickens—Tale of Two Cities. 
Dumas—Count of Monte Christo—Vol. I. 
Dumas—Count of Monte Christo—Vol., II. 
Dumas—Three Musketeers, 
Eliot—Adam Bede. 
Eliot—Mill on the Floss, 


Eliot—Romola. 
Gaskell—Mrs. Cranford. 
Goldsmith—Vicar of Wakefield. 
Grimes’ Fairy Tales. 
Hawthorne—Marble Faun. 
Hawthorne—Scarlet Letter, 
Hawthorne—Wonder Book and Tangle- 
wood Tales. 
Hawthorne—tTwice Told Tales. 
Hughes—Tom Brown’s School Days. 
Hugo—Les Miserables—Vol. I 
Hugo—Les Miserables—Vol, II. 
Hugo—Notre Dame. 
Hugo—tToilers of the Sea. 
Irving—Sketch Book. 
Lytton—Last: Days of Pompeii. 
Muloch—John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Poe—Tales of Mystery and Imagination. 
teade—Cloister and the Hearth. 
Scott—Guy Mannering. 
Scott—Heart of Midlothian. 
Scott—Ivanhoe, 
Scott—Kenilworth, 


























Scott—Talisman, The. 
Scott—Waverly. 
Stevenson—Kidnapped. 
Stevenson—tTreasure Island, 


Robertson—Sermons on Religion and Life, 
ame and Lilies. 
Spencer—Essays on Education, 

‘ , ‘ , . 
Switt-—Gulliveraiteivels, ‘ HISTORY AND BIOGRAE HY. 
Thackeray—Henry Esmond. Freeman—Old English History for Chil- 
Thackeray——Newcomes—Vol. I. dren, 
Thackeray—Newcomes—Vol. IT. Boswell—tLife of Dr. Johnson—Vol. I. 
Thackeray—Vanity Fair, Boswell—Life of Dr. Johnson—Vol. II, 
Thackeray—Virginians—Vo. 1. Dickens—Child’s History of England, 
Thackeray—Virginians—Vol. If. pranislin-— Atopiograpiy. 
Wyss—Swiss Family Robinson. Wesley—Journal Of—vVol. I. 
Yonge-—Book of Golden Deeds, 
ESSAYS AND GENERAL LITERATURE. POETRY. 
Burns—Poems and Songs: Of, 
Longfellow—Poems—Vol. I 
Longfellow—Poems—Vol, II, 

Mother Goose’s Rhymes, 
Palgrave—Golden Treasury. 
Shakespeare—Comedies Of. 
Shakespeare—Histories and Poems Of. 
Shakespeare—-Tragedies Of. 
Tennyson—Poems Of. 








A’Kempis—The Imitation of Christ. 
Bacon—Essays Of. 
Bunyan—Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Carlyle—Sartor Resartus. 
Emerson—Essays, 

Emerson—Conduct of Life. 
Lamb—Essays of Life. ’ 
Lincoln—Speeches and Select Letters. 














“A Southerner in Europe.” 
By Clarence Poe. 


A city business man who sent his farmer brother a copy of “‘A South- 

rner in Europe,’ wrote us as follows: 

“Please note the enclosed bit, cut out of a letter from my sister 
in reference to your book, and note that my father, now 70 years old, 
was much interested in it.” 

The “enclosed bit’? cut out from his sister’s letter, reads as follows: 

“TI enjoyed the book you sent Jack, and it is the only one I ever 
saw father read through; ‘he couldn’t put it down; his eyes would 
get tired, he’d lay it aside and would have it again in a few min- 
utes.”’ 

The old man, 77 years old, had never read a book through before, had 
to stop to rest his eyes, but if your eyes are younger, you may not be able 
to stop. 

R. W. D. Connor, author of “Cornelius Harnett’: “I read it from 
cover to cover without stopping—a whole day of delightful reading.” 

John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, says: “I read it night before last 
and enjoyed it very much.”’ 

This is not an ordinary book of travels, but a book full of vital, 
throbbing facts about the big things all Southerners may learn as to how 
Europeans work, live and are governed. 

Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. With The Progressive Farmer one 
year, cloth, $1.35; paper copy, $1.15. 

Free paper copy to any one sending $1 in NEW subscriptions to The 
Progressive Farmer. 


“Where Half the World is Waking Up.” 


By Clarence Poe 

Read what these men have to say about it: 

Hon. C. S. Barrett, President National Farmers’ Union: “I was up near- 
ly all night reading your book, ‘Where Half the World is Waking. Up.’ 
Read every line of it. It is fine. My boys are now reading it. It is the 
first time I have read a book through in several years; that is, read every 
line of one; as I have been so very busy with my Farmers’ Union work.” 

Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, University of Virginia: ‘‘Delightful! It is the 
work of a man with eyes to see and a brain to interpret.” 








H. Q. Alexander, President North Carolina Farmers’ Union: “It is as 
instructive as a modern history, and as interesting as a novel.” 

J. C. Hardy, President Mississippi A. & M. College: ‘I have enjoyed it 
more than I can tell you. WhenI had completed the book, I almost felt 
that I had made the trip myself.” 


GREAT SPECIAL OFFER: 


OHO CODY OF (Is DOG 6. osc coe 6 oles S08 6 Sle ie Sv brs 44k eee $1.50 
Gne copy “Werstizing 10 Prone. 6 occ es es ae Sat Soa sere .50 All 
To-Day’s Magazine one year, and pattern ....... ere er ey 50 


Kansas City Star, one year...... Rei a ee a a ae esaw owas 25 for 
The Progressive Farmer one year............ecceseeeee. 1.00 Only 


—\§2.00 


Resular price Fo0:60.0 kw See's re ee eee ee 


“Field-path and Highway,” 
By E.E. Miller, 


A book of country life sketches, the quality of which may be judged 
from the opinions of these competent judges: 

I am delighted with it. You write beautiful prose, picturesaquely beau- 
tiful. I saw pictures as I read.—Samuel Minturn Peck. 

*“Sketches,’’ the author simple designates them; traceries in gold they 
really are— stories, sketches, memories—things gathered along the field- 
paths and highways of life and set forth here for the eyes and under- 
standing of discerning readers. * * * Here one finds gentle humor, touch- 
ing pathos, tender sentiment, the breath of the woods and wind and field 
and sky.—W. F. Marshall, in North Carolina Education. 

A volume of essays that will make a strong appeal to those who take a 
delight in the simple things of life. Tender sentiment, a flavor of quiet 
humor, and a wholesome out-door atmosphere.—South Atlantic Quarterly. 

The author is possessed of a rare combination of humor, pathos and 
sentiment, and he knows exceedingly well how to present each of these in 
felicitous language. Also he is enamored of life in the open, and gives us 
charming pictures of the woods and fields, and of the people and things 
to be met there.—Nashville Tennesseean. 

Handsomely bound and an attractive gift book. Postpaid, 55 cents; 
with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.35. 











STANDARD WORKS OF AGRICULTURE. 


We can supply any standard agricultural work at the publishers’ list prices and are always glad to order such books for our readers. We are 
glad, too, to help you select the books you need. Here is a little list wecan recommend: 














7 SOELS AND FERTILIZERS. Principles of Agriculture, Bailey.... 1.25 
7 peers _ Principles of Soil eke Riga pm First Principles of Agriculture, Voor- 
EVIATL .ncececcorcccrcccecceceses ere Pee eee Cee eee 1.00 
The Soil, Kin 2.0050 cccuscecceseesecs 1.50 Waren Development, Hays .........- 1.50 
Soil Fertility and Permanent Agr > \ 
culture, Boepking : «. <ccccceae 25 HORTICULTURE, 
Fertilizers, Voorhees ....... 1.25 — rane FRX oy —— 
Fertilizers and Crops, Van Slyke... 2.25 Vegetable pond ha Ph od tc x ee ie ah 
Fertilizing for Profit, Miller ........ 50 EAC DGS OF Pia Lad meas een ey 7430 
TAR ar ace - Farmer's and Gardener’s Rule Book, 
GENERAL AGRICULTURE, MAMGW. de Ae ease ee 1.75 
Southern Field Crops, Duggar...... $1.75 American Apple Orchard, Waugh... 1.00 





AVESTOCK AND POULTRY. | THe ElOrde, RGVCrtm. ss :¢.5.0:<s:0-0.0-s: 0a 1,25 
LIVE = Sheep Farming in America, Wing... 1.00 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


on 


Feeds and Feeding, Henry .........$2.2 
Types and Breeds of Farm Animals, 


PG. eos sete ie een cae eed 50 Co-operation in Agriculture, Powell.$1.50 
Animal Breeding, Shaw ....++++e+-+ 1.50 Home Waterworks, Lynde.......... 1.00 
Milk and Its Products, Wing ....... 1.50 Farm Poultry, Watson eke walew eee 0s 1.50 
Dairy Farming, Michels ..........0.6 1.50 A BC and X Y Z of Bee Culture, : 
Swine, Dietrich ........ccsseccsvess 1.50 ROOL weve reece c creer eeeerereccece 1.50 

And dozens of others equally worth while. Tell us what you need and we shall 


be glad to help you. 





In conclusion, let us repeat that you ought to do more reading this winter than ever before. It is one of the best 
investments you can make for yourself, and it means everything almost to your children that they early get the read- 
ing habit. If the books we offer do not appeal to you, get others; but be sure to get some books, and be sure to get 


good books. 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER. 
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Don’t spend 
more than 
50 cents 


SSW 


a genta for your winter underwear 


edn’t, because a_half-dollar 


So 


la RSS 


jong underwear without 
fancy trimming or frills: 
and with the exclusive 
features that make it 
£...theBiggest underwear 
buy at the price you've 

ever seen. It looks good 
—and it's as good as it looks. It has the 
quality of\material and making that will 
Make you knowit’s worth more, Its name is 
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f 50c‘a Garment E 
J Union\ Suit, $1 
ij r N ELASTIC KNIT 
ZY UNDERWEAR 
ee A with the Unbreakable Seam 


that won't rip—our unqual- 
ied guarantee is a new 
garment if it does, or your 
money back. ese ex- 
clusive Hanes features make 
it the top-notch underwear 
\ for a half-dollar: the elastic 
collarette that keeps out the 

N . cold because it hugs the neck 
closely; the staunch waistband; the reinforced shoulders that keep the 
shirt, from sagging, and the wuist-tight cuffs a won't stretch out of shape. 


isk your dealer to show you Hanes and see for yourself 
that corking good underwear a half-dollar will buy. If he 
hasn't Hanes, write &s for the name of a dealer who has, 


A 
COMPANY 
Wi mston-Salem, N. C, 
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P. H. HANES KNITTING: 
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OUR FARM WOMEN. 








SOME INTERESTING FACTS 
ABOUT THE TURKEY. 


An American Bird Prized by the Ine 
dians as Well as by Us. 


E UNITED Farm Women and 
Progressive Farmer folks gen- 
erally are a practical set and our 
columns deal with those things 
- which _ directly 
concern eating 
and sleeping and 
dollars and en- 
ergy. 

I wonder if we 
cannot take a 
week off and gain 
an added appre- 
ciation of that 
most highly prized 
bird, the turkey? 

Perhaps there are other folks like 
myself to whom the history that 
means dates of wars and lists of 





MRS. HUTT. 


eagle? Maybe. However, we may be 
safe in saying that the first particu- 
lar bird is the one which Horace 
Vase, a farmer of Rhode Island, has 
supplied for over 30 years for the 
Thanksgiving dinner in our White 
House. MRS. HUTT. 





FREE TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 
New Opportunities Offered Our North 
Carolina People — Many Other 
States Now Offer Same Advantages. 


OR the benefit of communities 

without library facilities, the 
North Carolina Library Commission 
maintains a system of free traveling 
libraries. Cities may have public li- 
braries because there are enough peo- 
ple to co-operate in maintaining a 
public supply of books. People who 
live in villages and on farms, should 
have just as many educational ad- 
vantsges as those who live in cities, 





TRAVELS BY 


THE FIRESIDE. 





HE ceaseless rain is falling fast, 
T And yonder gilded vane, 
Immovable for three days past, 
Points to the misty main. 


It drives me in upon myself 
And to the fireside gleams, 

To pleasant books that crowd my shelf, 
And still more pleasant dreams, 


I read whatever bards have sung 
Of Jands beyond the sea, 

And the bright days when I was young 
Come thronging back to me. 


In fancy I can hear again 
The Alpine torrent’s roar, 

The mule-bells on the hills of Spain, 
The sea at Elsinore. 


I see the convent’s gleaming wall 
Rise from its groves of pine, 

















Sent To You For A 
Year’s Free Trial 


Why Shouldn’t You Buy, 
As Low As Any Deaier?'\ 


More than 250,000 people have saved from $100 to 
$150 on a high grado piano and from $25 to $50 on @ 
a first class organ in purchasing by the Cornish 
plan—and so can you. We offertosend you § 
an instrument, freight paid if you wish, J 
with the understanding that if it is not 
sweeter and richer in tone and better made 
than any you can find at one-third more than 
we ask, you may at any time within a year 
send it back at our expense, and we will 
return apy sum that you may have paid onit, @% 
so that the trial will cost you ahsolutely 
a nothing,—you and your friends tobe the judge 
and we to find no fault with your decision. 


You Choose Your Own Terms 


Take Three Years to Pay If Needed. The Cornish Plan, in brief, makes the 
maker prove his instrument and saves you one-third what other manufacturers of high 
grade instruments must charge you to protect their dealers and agents. 


Let Us Send to You Free the New Cornish Book 
It is the most beautiful plano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains 
everything you should teow before buying any instrument. It shows why you cannot buy any other 
high grade organ or piano anywhere on earth aslow as the Cornish. You should have this important 
information before making your selection Write Cornish Zo Washington, N. J. 
for it today and please mention this paper. *9 Established Over 50 Years 
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FREE CHRISTMAS CATALOGUE 


From One of the World’s Best and Largest 
Stores—Write for a Copy To-day 








A book that will help to solve your gift problems. Sixty- 
four pages of Toys, Jewelry, Books, Toilet Goods, Art Needle- 
work, Handkerchiefs and other merchandise mostin demand 
for Christmas presents. 





STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA 
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And towers of old cathedrals tall, 
And castles by the Rhine. 

I journey on by park and spire, 
Beneath centennial trees, 

Through fields with poppies all on fire, 
And gleams of distant seas. 

I fear no more the dust and heat, 
No more [I feel fatigue, 

While journeying with another's feet 
O’er many a lengthening league 

Let others traverse sea and land, 
And toil through various climes, 

I turn the world round with my hand 
Reading these poets’ rhymes. 

From them I learn whatever lies 
Beneath each changing zone, 

And see, when looking with their eyes, 
Better than with mine own. 

—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 








names is mighty dry stuff, but to 
whom the history of such things as 
salt and corn and other things of 
everyday use are intensely interest- 
ing. 

The turkey is an American bird, 
you know; and perhaps some Indian 
squaw put up her cross bar, laid her 
sticks and started the fire by striking 
flint together, and tied the turkey 
above it with a string of deer hide on 
the spot where your home now 
stands. It may be that little Indian 
children smelled the delicious odor of 
it and laughed in gleeful anticipation 
as yours do today. 

The Indian did not really prize the 
turkey for the delicacy of its meat; 
he esteemed it for its feathers. The 
bow and arrow constituted the most 
important implement of war and 
chase, and the feathers were attach- 
ed to the shafts of the arrows to 
give them bouyancy. Some tribes 
used eagle feathers. Then the war 
bonnet, the most striking head-dress 
any aboriginal people ever possessed, 
was composed of turkey tail feathers. 
It encircled the head and went down 
the back, each feather representing a 
deed of valor. 

I am told that the turkey does not 
grow south of the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, but that it is now more common- 
ly grown in Europe than here. Amer- 
ica had been discovered about 30 
years when some turkeys were taken 
to Spain and England, but I read 
somewhere that the first one ever 
taken to France was imported from 
our country especially for the wed- 
ding feast of Charles IX and Eliza- 
beth of Austria. Some boys and girls 
might look up French history and see 
how long ago that was. 

At one time the wild turkey exist- 
ed everywhere, but now only our 
Southland has them. Considering the 
fact that they must have been hardy 
to have existed wild, I have wondered 
why they should be so frail that the 
sight of a dew drop on a blade of 
grass will almost suggest a cold to 
them. 

The first bird of the land—is it the 


but the small or scattered populat:’’n 
makes it impossible to have public 
libraries. Any community, however 
remote, may share the advantages of 
the traveling library system by com- 
plying with the few regulations neces- 
sary to its efficient management. 

A brief description of the traveling 
library service which the Library 
Commission is prepared to render the 
people of rural North Carolina is giv- 
en below. 


General Traveling Libraries. — 
These libraries contain 35 or 40 
volumes, about 15 being fiction, 15 
children’s books, and the remaining 
volumes popular and attractive books 
of biography, travel, science, etc. The 
books are shipped in a stout case, 
equipped with shelves in order that 
it may serve as a bookcase when it 
reaches its destination. 

How to Get One.—A library asso- 
ciation should first be organized 
which shall include at least ten mem- 
bers. A president and secretary should 
be elected, and they should be au- 
thorized to receive the libraries and 
to return them, and to act as the 
agents of the association in dealing 
with the Library Commission. The 
association shall also elect a librarian 
(the secretary may well act as libra- 
rian), who shall have charge of the 
libraries and keep the records re- 
quired by the Commission. The offi- 
cers of the association shall make ap- 
plication for the library using the 
blanks furnished by the Commission. 

Where it does not seem possible or 
desirable to effect a library organiza- 
tion, the application may be signed 
by five taxpayers; or, the officers of a 
school district or of a Farmers’ Union 
local may sign the blank. 

Rules.—The rules are as few and 
simple as possible. Borrowers agree 
to pay transportation charges, to take 
good care of the books and to return 
them promptly, to make good any 
loss or damage beyond reasonable 
wear and tear, and to lend the books 
without charge to all responsible per- 
sons in the community. . 

The library is for the use of all 
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advantages to their country people. 


Nashville. 


libraries. 





A TENNESSEE FREE TRAVELING LIBRARY. 





"uirry American States have free traveling libraries, but Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina are the only three in the South which offer these 
Our North Carolina readers who wish to 
get traveling libraries for their neighborhoods should write State Library Com- 
mission, Raleigh; Virginia readers should address State Library, Richmond, Va.; 
and Tennessee readers shouid address Library Commission, State Capitol, 


As for our readers who live in other States, the best thing for them to do is 
to write their members of the Legislature to know why they have no traveling 








the people in the community and 
should be kept in a place that is eas- 
ily accessible. Ordinarily the post- 
office is the best place as everyone 
goes there; but if this'is not feasible, 
the most desirable places are general 
stores and telephone exchanges. If 
the library must be kept in a private 
house, one should be selected which 
is on the main road and to which the 
people will go freely. 

Time Allowed.—Libraries are loan- 
ed for three months, with the privil- 
ege of renewal for one month longer. 

If you are interested in traveling 
libraries, write to the Secretary of 
the Library Commission for further 
information. 

MISS MINNIE W. LEATHERMAN. 
Secretary State Library Commission, 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Read “The Jucklins.” 


UR women and girls should not 

fail to read the charmihg new se- 
rial story, “‘The Jucklins,’’ -which 
begins in next week’s Progressive 
Farmer. It is a clean and whole- 
some love story that will grip your 
interest and delight the whole family. 
Get some member of the family to 
Tead it aloud at night as each issue 
of The Progressive Farmer comes. 
Don’t fail to read the first chapter in 
next week’s paper. You will. like 
“The Jucklins.” 





The School Library 


O THE majority of mothers take 

proper interest in the school lib- 
rary? That is do we all do all in 
our power to encourage our children 
to form the reading habit, and know 
where books may be found which 
awaken a _ greater interest in the 
school library, where the books are 
Selected by people of experience? 

When the children are too young 
to read for themselves, our time is 
well spent if we read good books to 
them. Young minds, thus become 
interested and as soon as.old enough 
will be reading for themselvesg filling 
their minds with something helpful 
instead of trashy novels. 

In looking over the library we old- 
er ones may come across books we 
have never read. I feel that every 
girl should read such books as ‘“‘Little 


Women,’ “Queechy,’ ‘Wide, Wide, 
—— and the “Old Fashioned 
irl.’? 


There are books and books good 


for boys to read, especially ‘Little 
Men,” it is full of interest to boys 
from cover to cover. Our duty is to 
see both boys and girls become in- 
terested in such books for what a 
child reads has a great deal to do in 
forming its character. 
MRS. C. G. TUNSTALL. 
Edward, N. C. 








Books for Children. 





OLLOWING is a list of books for 


boys and girls. A more extended 
list will gladly be sent upon applica- 
tion. 


For Very Little Children, 


Indian Child Life—By E. W. Deming. 
Friends and Helpers—s. J. Eddy. 
Heart of Oak Books—C,. E. Norton, 


Peter Rabbit—Beatrice Potter. 

Fables and Folk Stories—H. E. Scudder. 

The Picture Books of Randolph Caldecott 
and Walter Crane, 


> 
For Boys and Girls. 


Fairy Tales—H. C. Anderson. 


Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts—A. F. | 


Brown, 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland—Lewis 
Carroll, 

The Little Lame Prince—D. M. Craik. 

Gods and Heroes—R. E. Francillon. | 

Household Stories—Grimm Brothers, 

Uncle Remus—His Songs and Sayings—J. 
Cc. Harris. 

Tanglewood Tales—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

The Heroes—Charles Kingsley. 

The Boys’ King Arthur—Sidney Lanier. 

Children’s Book—Collected by H. E. Scud- 
der. 

One Thousand Poems for Children — R. 
Ingpen, compiler. 

Child’s Garden of Verse—R, L, Stephenson. 

Posy Ring—K. D. Wiggin. 

Rollo Books—J. Abbot. 

Little Men and Little Women—L, M. Al- 
cott, 

Fifty Famous Stories—James Baldwin. 


Little Miss Phoebe Gay—H. D. Brown. 
Last Days of Pompeii—Bulwer-Lytton, 
Pilgrims Progress—John Bunyan. 


The Prince and the Pauper—S. L. Clemens. 

What Katy Did—Susan Coolidge. 

The Deerslayer—J. F. Cooper, 

Robinson Crusoe—D. Defoe. 

Christmas Caro!l—Charles Dickens, 

Hans Brinker—M. M. Dodge, 

Things Will Take a Turn—Beatrice Har- 
raden, 

House of Seven Gables—N. Hawthorne. 

Jean Valjean-—-Victor Hugo. 

Rip Van Winkle—Washington Irving. 

Kim, and Captains Courageous —Kipling. 


Scottish Chiefs—Jane Porter, 
Otto of the Silver Hand—Howard Pyie, 
Ivanhoe—Walter Scott. 


Castle Blair—F. S. Shaw. 

Treasure Island—Stevemson, 

Black Beauty—A. Sewell. 

Wild Animals I Have Known—RFE. T. Seton. 

Jack Hagard Series—J. T. Trowbridge. 

Rebecea of Sunnybrook Farm—kK. D, Wig- 
Zin. 

Ways of the Six-Footed—A. B. Comstock. 

The Animal Story Book—A. Lang. 


HOW TO COOK CRANBERRIES. 





“Are cranberries good for us, and is there 
not some way of cooking them except boil- 
ing them with sugar?’ asks a reader. 

They certainly are good for us. . The min- 
eral constituents which they contain are in- 
valuable because vegetable acids are neces- 
sary for the building of the bone, hair, teeth, 
etc., for ai@ing the digestion, and because 
they help to “purify the blood” as the patent 
(Continued on page 27.) 











It is No Disgrace 
Not to Know 
Good Form or Etiquette 


Thousands do not know: in cities 
as well as in the country. Most 
of us have not the time to learn: 
others have not had the chance. 


That is why over 23,000 girls and 
women— men, too: hundreds of 
them—wrote last year to the “Good 
Manners and Good Form”’ editor 


of The Ladtes’ Home Journal and 


asked what. and how, and when. 


And they found out. For this 
editor knows: none better. She is 
a woman born and bred in the 
circles that know good manners 
and good form for every occasion: 


that wust know: and she 1s not only 
glad to tell those who do not know, but she 
has the gift to tell what she knows clearly 
and to the point. And every year she tells 
thousands of folks: not in print, but by 
mail, in direct, specific and personal letters. 


This etiquette department is one of the 
most popular and sought-after divisions of 
the personal service that The Ladies’ Home 
Journal gives its readers. For twenty years 
it has been going on, until it is safe to say 
there is not a question of etiquette that it 
has not answered a hundred times. Never- 
theless, it will answer you or any reader of 
the magazine. Glad to do it, too. And 
without any charge except a postage-stamp. 
A booklet, entitled ‘‘The Story of 600,000 
Invisible Hands,’’ tells something about 
this service. A postal-card request will bring 
you a copy. 


A year’s subscription to The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
by mail, costs $1.50, or it may be bought from any 
Newsdealer or Boy Agent at 15 cents a copy. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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HE failure to provide books and papers in the 

“average farm home is one great reason why 
the average farm boy or girl does not study hard- 
er in school. Books are the tools with which edu- 
cation does its work. What’s the use to know how 
to read unless you do actually read after you learn 
how? So if the father and mother do not read 
books and papers and find pleasure in them, how 
can they expect the children to show an eagerness 
to learn to read? 





AYS the Shelby (N. C.) Star: ‘‘While cattle on 

hoof in Cleveland has advanced one cent 4a 
pound, or perhaps a fraction more, beefsteak has 
advanced from ten to twenty cents, or 100 per 
cent.”” This is only another illustration of what 
our farmers lose by poor marketing methods. The 
members of the Craven County, N. C., Farm- 
ers’ Union, realizing that they were not getting 
what they should get for their beef, considering 
the price which butchers were getting, organized 
and demanded an advance of two cents a pound in 
price—and got it. 





NTHRACNOSE has proved disastrous to many 

sections of the South this fall. Farmers every- 
where who have good seed which they can guar- 
antee free from the disease should gin them sep- 
arately and save to sell for planting next year. 
You cannot be too careful to avoid contamination. 
Let a half bale or bale of anthracnose-free cot- 
ton run through the gin before you begin saving 
the planting seed. Every farmer interested 
should also write the United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for a free copy of 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 555, “‘Anthracnose and How 
to Control It.” : 





ieee of the South’s greatest needs—if we may 
be pardoned an alliterative prescription—is 
More Learning and Less Liquor; More Reading 
and Less Rum; More Books and Fewer Bottles. 
The writer was only to-day in a country village 
where a bright, promising sixteen-year-old boy 
was growing up famished and stunted for lack of 
intellectual advantages—because there was no 
library in the school or in the village or even in 
the county seat. But a few minutes later we went 
to the express office and found it overflowing with 
whiskey packages. If our people would only 
spend half as much for books and papers to put 
sense into their heads, as they spend for bottles to 
benumb what sense they already have there, what 
a wonderful country we should soon have. 





LONG with the court exposure of the widely- 

advertised Dr. Haux Specialty Co., as given in 
The Progressive Farmer, and Dr. Power’s expos- 
ure of the Dr. Snoddy ‘Hog Cholera Remedy” in 
The Progressive Farmer, now comes an exposure 
of the widely advertised ‘“Oxypathor.” In speak- 
ing of the latter ‘‘wonderful invention,’ the North 
Carolina Board of Health says: 


“So far as the instrument itself is concern- 
ed, it is absolutely worthless in curing dis- 
ease. One might just as well use a tin can 
with strings attached to both ends. In fact, 
the State Board of Health is now suggesting 
that, for the sake of economy, those people 
desiring an Oxypathor try this substitute. 
The Board guarantees that it will do just as 
much good, and it will save them a lot of 
money.” 





HE progress of-the South towards becoming 

the real corn belt of the country goes steadily 
on. Altho the corn crop of the United States this 
year is 661,729,000 bushels less than that of last 
year and the-average yield per acre only 23 bush- 
els against 29.2 last year and a ten-year average 
of 27, almost every Southern State shows gratify- 
ing progress in both acre yields and total produc- 





tion. The following figures are compiled from a 
late report of the United States Department of 
Agriculture: 





Yield Per Acre Total Production 




















Bushels Bushels 

| | 10 Year 

| 1913 1912 ‘Aver, 1913 1912 
United States...) 23.0 29.2 27.0 |2,463,017,000}3,124,746,000 
Alabama .......- | 17.3 17.2 15.8 56,121,000} . 54,180,000 
Arkansas-_....._- | 19.0 20.4 20.4 47,500,000; 50,490,000 
Georgm ......... 15.5 13.8 13,0 63,023,000} 53,958,000 
Louisiana ...-._. 22.0 18.0 19.2 42,482,000} 32,490,000 
Mississippi __--_- 20.0 18.3 Rs 64,600,000) 56,840,000 
North Carolina.-| 19.5 18.2%] 16.6 55,302,000} 51,106,000 
South Carolina__| 19.5 17.9 14.6 38,844,000] 34,278,000 
Tennessee_-_-_._- 20.5 26.5 25.3 68,982,000} 88,298,000 
RORUEM foc wectecsve 24.0 21.0 20.3 169,944,000] 153,300, 
VERSE ia ca soou 26.0 24.0 24.0 51,480,000) 47,520,000 





Only Tennessee and ‘Arkansas show yields below 
the ten-year average, or a crop smaller than that 
of last year. 





IGH school education, not only in America but 

the world over, has been shaped to suit the 
needs of the 5 per cent who go to college instead 
of the 95 per cent who go out into everyday life. 
We are reminded of this just now by running 
across a note the writer made while traveling in 
Japan three years ago. Could any more accurate 
description of American high schools be given 
than in this indictment of Japanese schools given 
by Dr. Keiba Teicho in the Japanese newspaper, 
“Kyoikukai:”’ 


“Not one out of ten middle school students 
enters a University, yet the whole curriculum 
in the middle school is rendered subservient 
to University needs. It comes to this: That 
those who do not go to the Universities are 
sacrificed for the sake of those who do. They 
are taught things that are quite useless to 
them in after life and brought up in an incon- 
siderate (ill-considered) manner.”’ 

The question is now. Are we going to let the Jap- 
anese change before we do? 





O ONE believes more than we do that under 
our present system of marketing the farmer 
does not have a fair show; but it is a pretty good 
idea in discussing the question to keep close to 
the facts and not be misled by half truths. For 
example we find a farm paper saying: 
J 


“The merchant sets his profits and so do 
the manufacturers and the bankers. Now 
why haven’t the farmers the same right to fix 
just as high a rate of compensation for their 
labor.”’ 


This is one of those statements which contain just 
enough truth to be dangerous. As a matter of 
fact, there are very few merchants or manufactur- 
ers or bankers in position to fix their own profits. 
Anyone thinking a minute will see that only the 
merchant or manufacturer who has a monopoly in 
his field, or who is more efficient than any of his 
competitors can fix his own profits. Ask the thou- 
sands of merchants and manufacturers who fail 
each year if they fixed their own profits. Profits 
are fixed for them, as for other industries, by the 
most efficient men or concerns in the industry; 
and the farmer’s profits are fixed the same way. 
The reason farm profits are small is that farmers 
as a class have been inefficient. Many farmers 
could justly resent this as applied to production 
alone; but few of them are in position to do so 
when both production and marketing skill are 
considered, as both must be. 





What to Name Your Farm. 


E HAVE a letter from a reader who wishes 

to know what to name his farm. Here is 

a list which appeared in The Progressive 
Farmer several years ago and is almost as nearly 
complete as any list we have ever seen: 

Alta Vista, Apple Grove, Ashland, Brookside, 
Burroaks, Big Rock, Beech Grove, Broadmoor, 
Beechland, Brier Ranch, Brightwood, Bayside, 
Cloverdale, ‘Cool Creek, Cedar Hill, Cherry Hill, 
Claymont, Crystal Springs, Creekside, Clear View, 
Charter Oak, Cool Spring, Crystal Lake, Deep 
Spring, Deerfoot, Elm View, Englewood, Edge- 
wood, Elmwood, East View, Echo Farm, Fair Dale, 
Fernwood, Fern -Cottage, Forest Grove, Fair- 
mount, Fair Lawn, Fern Hill, Fair Oaks, Green- 
dale, Glendale, Golden Gate, Grassmere, Green- 
field, Greenwood, Greendell, Hope Farm, Hillside 
Home, Hickory Grove, Hedge Lane, Hazelhurst, 
Hillcrest, Hill View, Hill Top, Heartsease, Home 
Farm, Ingleside, Idlewild, Indian Spring, Lone 
Tree, Lake View, Linden, Locust Hill, Linden Hall, 
Lake Home, Lindenwood, Locust Lane, Mound 
Hill, Mt. Pleasant, Maple Glen, Meadow Brook, 
Mt. Hope, Mt. Prospect, Maywood, Milldale, Mount 
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Rose, Mirror Lake, Maplewood, Mtple Hill, Maple- 
hurst, North View, Oakland, Oak View, Oak Ridge, 
Oakdale, Oak Lawn, Owlwood, Orchard Knot, Pine 
Tree, Pleasant Valley, Pleasant Grove, Pinewood, 
Plainfield, Pinehurst, Pine Bluff, Pine Ridge, Riy- 
erside Farm, Rose Cottage, Roadside, Rosedale, 
Rocky Point, Summit Hill, Sunnyside, Shady Lane, 
Stony Brook, Sunset View, Sweetbrier, Silverdale, 
Sunshine Cottage, Sunny Heights, Sugar Grove, 
Springside, Spring Hill, Springdale, Shady Lawn, 
Spring Valley, Sleepy Hollow, Shadeland, Shady 
Nook, Shady Side, Sunny Slope, Sunny Peak, The 
Elms, The Cedars, The Pinery, The Daisy Farm, 
The Beehive, The Crest, The Evergreens, Three 
Hills, Tall Cedar, Uplands, Valley Home, Valley 
View, Willow Dale, Woodland, Woodside, Walnut 
Grove, Willow Run, Wild Rose, Walnut Ridge, 
Wayside. 

First, name your farm and then put a neatly 
painted sign at your gate bearing the name. And 
most important of all, get some printed stationery 
bearing your own name, the name of your farm, 
and the name of whatever improved breeds of 
stock, poultry or seed you raise. For instance— 





SUNNYBROOK FARM, 
John W. Jones, Owner. 
Poland China Hogs, Wyandotte Hens, 
Cocke’s Prolific Corn. 
Dalton, Ga. 











Or if you do not specialize on any breed or seed, 
the simple words, “John W. Jones, Sunnybrook 
Farm, Dalton, Ga.’’ will be enough. 

Few people are careful enough in writing their 
names and addresses. Printed stationery would 
not only increase the farmer’s business standing 
but would also prevent much trouble, confusion, 
and often loss, resulting from mis-reading names 
and consequently mis-sending letters, parcels, and 
shipments of goods. 

Name your farm and use printed stationery. 
And use printed stationery evén if you do not 
name your farm. 





Coming—A New Serial Story. 


HE time of long winter nights is at hand— 

the time of year when the family gathers 

around the fireside of evenings, and oppor- 
tunity is given for all forms of mental culture— 
for serious reading, for discussion and friendly 
argument, for social visits, for music and games, 
—and of course, for stories! 

Pity the man who has grown too old to love a 
good, clean story of love and courage and honor. 
No child or woman ever grows too old to enjoy 
one; and many a hard-working man would find 
unexpected pleasure and recreation in following 
again “the course of true love’ and the accom- 
panying incidents of adventure and mystery in 
some superb work of fiction. 

Believing that we should provide for the women 
and children who read The Progressive Farmer, 
therefore—and for the men as well—a really 
clean and wholesome story for reading aloud at 
the fireside each week this winter, we have paid 
the publishers the price required to secure “The 
Jucklins’” by Opie Read. This is as vivid a story 
of farm life in the Southern mountains as has 
ever been published, and it is as clean as the 
mountain breezes themselves. 

Don’t fail to read the first installment of this 
new serial in next week’s paper and then keep up 
with it. It will, in fact, give your whole house- 
hold an evening of pleasure every week if you will 
arrange to have some one read aloud to the whole 
family this and each succeeding chapter as it ap- 
pears. 





A Thougkt for the Week. 


NE of the most devout of American women, 
6) whose name was a synonym for all that was 
lovable in her race and sex, and whose ca- 
reer was a continuous benediction, confined. her 
verbal devotion to two words. Every night before 
she slept and every morning on waking she raised 
her eyes to heaven with an earnest “Thank you!” 
The rest she lived, or left to God.—Ladies Home 
Journal. 
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EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equa! Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 








Take $5 Worth of Papers for Each 
Horse You Use. 


WV Fe CAN’T say it too often, that about as 
many people are educated by reading as by 
the schools. A great trouble is that unless 

a man has good school advantages he will usuaily 
fail to make yan effort to get all the advantages 
that he might nevertheless obtain by reading good 
books and papers. One of the best-informed men 
the writer knew when growing up was a farmer- 
uncle who had probably had only a few months’ 
scholing and could just write a legible letter, 
but who took and read more papers than anybody 
else around and was therefore better informed 
than any of his neighbors. 

As we have said before, every man ought to 
take $5 worth of papers and buy $5 worth of 
books a year for each horse he owns. We believe 
every farmer in your neighborhood ought to read 
The Progressive Farmer, but we wouldn’t have 
you or them stop with it. 

Let the children have The Youth’s Companion 
($2 a year) and the women the Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, or The Delin- 
eator ($1.50 each.) To give you a full, fair, un- 
biased record of all the news take the Springfield, 
Mass., Republican (non-partisan but Democratic 
leaning, $1), The Public (Democrat, $1), or La 
Follette’s Weekly (Independent Republican, $1,) 
or Kansas City Star (Independent, 25 cents.) The 
Literary Digest ($3) gives an unbiased and illum- 
inating record ot all that the world’s doing, and 
The New York Outlook (Progressive, $3) is also 
able and stimulating. 

A good general monthly magazine like Mc- 
Clure’s or the American ($1.50 each) is worth 
while. Among the higher priced literary maga- 
zines we would especially commend the Century 
($4) and the Atlantic ($4); and among the mag- 
azines devoted to public questions, news, and the 
world’s progress, the Review of Reviews and the 
World’s Work and Current Literature ($3) each). 

Every Farmers’ Union leader and every edu- 
eated farmer interested in the big new problems 
of agricultural-co-operation should read the Irish 
Homestead of Dublin ($2.20), perhaps the most 
ably edited paper on earth devoted to rural co- 
operation and development. The little monthly, 
“Co-operation” ($1), is also good; and much is 
expected cf the new National Field (Farmers’ Un- 
ion, $1). Stock farmers will of course want the 
Breeder’s Gazette ($1) and dairymen Hoard’s 
Dairyman ($1). Every North Carolinian should 
read the State Journal ($1) and Georgians should 
not overlook the Home and Farmstead ($1). 

The Progressive Farmer will be glad to take 
orders for any of these publications at the regular 
subscription price mentioned. 


Help Grown-Up People to Learn to Read 


PEAKING of reading,. we are reminded that 
S in nearly every community there are some 

grown-up people who cannot read and write; 
yet there is no reason why these people, no matter 
what their age, should go down to their graves 
shamed by their ignorance of letters. We saw an 
old lady not long age who learned to write after 
she had thirteen children. One of her oldest sons 
was away from home and she got tired of pester- 
ing other people every time she wanted to write to 
him! 

Just how much it is possible to accomplish in 
carrying the light of learning to those who sit in 
darkness, is indicated by the great success of 
“night schools’ for educating grown-ups in Row- 
an County, Ky. There the superintendent of 
schools was a woman, Mrs Cora Wilson Stuart, 
and she believed that she could make her people 
a reading people despite the fact that so many of 
them had had no school advantages when grow- 
ing up. We will let The Youth’s Companion tell 
the rest of the story: 


“What Mrs. Stuart did was to open the 
schoolhouses on moonlight nights for grown- 
ups. All the teachers volunteered to help. 
Altho that is a mountain country, sparsely 
populated, with rough roads, twelve hundred 
persons came the first evening, and soon near- 
ly one-third of the entire population of the 
county was enrolled. To a few shy old people 
lessons were at first given in their homes; 
then they, too, came to school. The range of 
ages was from eighty-seven downward. 

“You hardly know whether to laugh or to 
cry over what these generous country teach- 
ers have accomplished. Of course not all 


their pupils were illiterate; but think of en- 
abling four preachers for the first time to 
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read their Bibles. Or a merchant to cast his 
accounts. Or a school-superintendent to write 
a report. Or a grandma of seventy to send her 
first letters to her far-away children and 
grandchildren.’’ 


The movement has now spread to eight-or ten 
Kentucky counties and should be taken up in oth- 
er States. Entirely apart from our great mass of 
illiterate adult negroes, there were, according to 
the 1910 census, the following amazing numbers 
of illiterate native born white persons over ten 
years of age, many of them grown up, in the var- 
ious Southern States: Virginia, 81,105; North 
Carolina, 131,992; South Carolina, 50,112; Geor- 
gia, 79,875; Tennessee, 120,384; Alabama, 84,- 
204; Mississippi, 28,344; Arkansas, 54,224; Louwis- 
iana, 82,100; Oklahoma, 32,605; Texas 60,881. 

Why not try to get some of your neighbor boys 
and girls who are growing up illiterate or some 
older people who have given up all hope of an ed- 
ucation, to do what these Kentucky mountaineers 
have done? As the Youth’s Companion goes on to 
say: 


° “Of our five and a half million illiterates 
over ten years old, more than four and a half 
millions are grown-up people, and a great 
proportion of them old people. - Could any- 
thing in the world be finer than to help per- 
form the simple miracle that will bring so 
vast a change to all these lives?” 





Co-operation in Getting Better Livestock. 


UR “Livestock Special’? was packed from be- 
O ginning to end with excellent articles we 

had received, and even then we could not 
find room for all the good articles we had on 
hand. One article which was crowded out (be- 
cause it came too late) was an _ excellent 
letter by Mr. Bradford Knapp, head of,the Farm 
Demonstration Work of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, on ‘‘Co-operative Stock 
Raising in Europe.” This article will appear in 
next week’s paper and should be very carefully 
read. 


It is just as true in stock raising’ as in almost 
anything else the farmer does that co-operation is 
necessary for best results. In last week’s issue of 
the Rural New Yorker, for example, a reader pro- 
tests that a certain farm paper is always telling 
farmers to get pure-bred cattle, whereas he says 
nine-tenths of them are too poor to buy the high- 
priced sires. In reply to this question Editor Col- 
lingwood very wisely points out that the remedy 
lies in the co-operative breeding associations so 
frequently advocated in The Progressive Farmer. 
We quote: 


“It must seem both ridiculous and galling 
to a poor struggling farmer to be told that he 
should keep nothing but pure-bred cattle. In 
many cases his entire yearly profits would 
hardly pay for a well-bred bull calf and he 
must wait three years for results. Left to 
himself it will be hard to start. But is it not 
possible to try the community breeding plan? 
This means co-operation. Half a dozen 
neighbors combine and buy a good bull.. The 
cost to each one is not large, and the bull can 
be used in several herds. This works out 
well in parts of Wisconsin. After the bull 
has been used three years there will be found 
another community ready to change, so that 
new blood can be used. In this way and 
through this form of co-operation farmers 
who could not afford to buy a first-class bull 
alone may combine and thus obtain the best. 
This is no dream or theory—it is being work- 
ed out in many communities where farmers 
have learned to combine their efforts and live 
and let live. It is just another illustration of 
the fact that poor, individual farmers may 
find some relief from their hard necessities 
by co-operation.” 


Farmers’ Union Programs. 


T HE program committee of the National 
Farmers’ Union has just selected the follow- 
ing subjects for discussion for the first quar- 
ter of next year: 

January: ‘‘More Women Members of the Union 
—How Can We Get Them? Should They Have Sep- 
arate Sessions or Meet with the Men, or Should 
We Have Some Joint Programs and Some Separ- 
ate Ones?”’ Second January subject: ‘‘What Can 
We Do About Dragging the Roads?” 

February: ‘‘How Can We Co-operate This Year 
in Buying Feedstuffs, Fertilizers, Machinery and 
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Supplies, and in Avoiding the Credit and Mortgage 
Systems?” ; 

March: (1) “Are Our County Public School 
Work, Public Road Work, and Public Health 
Work Properly Managed? If Not, What Reforms 
Are Needed?’’ (2) “What Can We Do to Get a 
Good Fair Next Fall?” 

We have just heard of one Local: Union which 
is to have a Thanksgiving Day banquet at the 
home of one member, and we hope many local 
Unions have taken our advice and arranged a 
neighborhood ‘‘Harvest Home Day’ celebration 
this month. 

The social side of the Farmers’ Union work in- 
deed has been badly neglected. That is one rea- 
son why we have decided on the subject of getting 
more women into the order as the January topic 
for discussion. Arrange to have a musical program 
some time. Three or four times a year omit the 
secret features and have an open meeting. Here, 
for example, is the program suggested for a North- 
western Farmers’ Club that is suggestive: 

Voeal Solo—‘“Star of the East.” > 


Roll Call—‘‘What the Club Can Do to Help the, Come 
munity.” ‘ a 

A Farmers’ Short Course—Discussion by four members, 

Current Topics—Discussion by two members, 

Cornet Solo—‘‘Day Dreams,” 

Warm School .Lunches—Discussion by Four Ladies, 

Singing by the Club—‘‘America,” “Onward Christian Sole 
diers.”’ 

Reading of program for next meeting. 

Report of Executive Committee, 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

Of the second item on this program the St. Paul 
Farmer says: 


“The Roll Call: Here is given an oppor- 
tunity for a wide range of opinion. The an- 
nouncement of the roll call subject having 
been made at a previous meeting, it is ex- 
pected that each member has thought out 
some one thing that the club might do for the 
community’s good. These responses should 
be sincere and earnest, and from the thoughts 
expressed there should be an abundance of 
material for crystalization into future work.” 


This ‘‘Roll Call’ feature will be found an excel- 
lent one for all farmers’ organizations. After vol- 
untary discussion has exhausted itself, call the roll: 
and ask the silent members to give their views. 
And don’t forget to appoint speakers two or three 
months ahead if possible for each program decided 
on. 


North and South. Carolina Cotton Markets 
Again. 
A? INQUIRY sent out by The Progressive 





Farmer as to cotton and cottonseed prices 

prevailing in leading North and South Caro- 
lina markets between 10 a. m.and 2 p. m. Novem- 
ber 10 (a week later than our last week’s report) 
showed this time the following variations in price 
of middling cotton. In the column showing cot- 
tonseed prices please note ‘‘b’” after a figure means 
that this is the price per bushel and ‘‘c’”? means 
that the price is per cwt. The figures follow—for 
cottonseed and middling cotton only: 

COTTON AND COTTONSEED PRICES NOV. 10TH. 






















Mid. Cotton 

Cotton Seed 
Spartanburg,S. C.....-4.-.cce.----=-------- 13 1.30¢ 
MOMENT Ths Ge cone cccandncaesuiewun sence 1234 .40b 
BHO UII Ti O wancdacsavicowsdnontapens << | ee Prete ee 
PPCO OID ee Co. conesconseceqanacecenasesn-—busaushecc .39b 
ao ee se a ee 
iSeOOG, Mion sa scccosnscnccbecessuceue: : 12% 1.30¢ 
Pee es 2. Ov ccnocenncesunesnoonenne= 13 .36b 
pee SE a eee ticccvemeee 
Georgetown, S. C 1 1.40¢ 
Darlington, S. C_---- — ; 1.40¢ 
Anderson, S. C.- , 1 35¢ 
Rock Hill, S. C .40b 
Kershaw. S. C. 1.30c 
Goldsboro, N. .45b 
Lancaster, S. C- whe ep lsuice adie Alb 
RI RUNEIID, F8s Nis cada cecbaccwaciosencateenss o.. 377% 
SS AD SEE eee eee 1314 37b 
ED EE OEE SRO a On 1314 1.35¢ 
eS Oe cnt enabedespensk aes 13'4 1.252 
Wee ONES OC ono cn gkuuatnonnerucnncastedaw= 13% .42b 
Ey By Gn oa chan ape ta cn chun ancoseennens 13/4 | ---------- 
a ne tere 12% -40b 
ge a a ee 12% .38b 








We do not suppose these reports are absolutely 
accurate, but they certainly demonstrate (1) that 
unjustifiably wide variations in cotton and cotton- 
seed prices exist, and (2) that the grading of cot- 
ton is now upon the most haphazard and unscien- 
tific basis. It is common condition which our Gas- 
tonia, N. C., correspondent reports that “buyers 
here give same price from middling to good mid- 
dling.’’ Gaffney may practice the same policy, 
still it reports prices on only one grade last week. 
The standardization of farm products is indeed 
one of the first things necessary in any improved 
marketing system. 








If I had to live my life again I would have made a rule 
to read some poetry and listen to some music af least once 
every week; for perhaps the parts of my brain now atro- 
phied would thus have been kept active through use. The 
loss of these tastes is a loss of happiness, and may possibly 
be injurious to the intellect, and more probably to the 
moral character, by enfeebling the emotional part of our 
nature.—Charles Darwin, 
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O stimulate the growth of big crops and to demonstrate the importance of 
Cyanamid-Mixtures in producing big yields of the South’s principal crops, 
the American Cyanamid Company has appropriated $700.00 in gold to 
be given to the farmers who show the largest yield per acre of Cotton and Corn, 
in the season of 1914. . There are first prizes of $250.00 in gold, second prizes of 
$100.00, in gold, and an honorable mention class in which 150 valuable medals will 
be awarded. Full details are given in the entry 





FREE 


this handsome 
SOLID BRONZE 


WATCH 
FOB 


If you will sign and send 
us the coupon in the 
lower right hand corner 
of this advertisement we 
will gladly mail you full 
particulars of how you 
may secure this beauti- 
ful watch fob FREE. 


It is made of heavy 
government bronze 
showing the head of 
Ceres, the goddess of 
the harvest andthe horn 
of plenty. Complete 
with attractive strap 
and buckle, Here’s a 
useful ornament that 
you will be proud to 
possess, Costs you 
nothing to get one. 

Send us the coupon 
today and we will tell 
you how. 
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Leading fertilizer manufacturers everywhere use it as a source 
of nitrogen (ammonia) for making high grade fertilizers. 


CYANAMID MIXTURES cost NO MORE than 
Ordinary Fertilizers 


but are worth much more because they contain with other ex- 


Nitrogen that Rains can’t wash away 


Nitrogen is the most important and costly of all plant foods. 
Some forms leach away very easily. Think what it means to 
buy fertilizers with nitrogen (ammonia) that won’t wash out 

Cyanamid nitrogen is organic in form and highly 
It feeds your crops progressively and during their 
It has a soil duration of nearly 


blank. Prizes are the same for each crop. The 
conditions are simple—write for an entry blank, 


What CYANAMID is 


Cy-an-a-mid is a nitrogenous fertilizer material made by electri. 


nitrogen taken from the air. 


CYANAMID rich in Soil-Sweetening Lime 


which sweetens the soil, loosens it, warms it, and increases its 
bacterial activity. The lime in Cyanamid Mixtures costs you 
nothing. The continued use of Cyanamid Mixtures will 
not make your soil sick or sour—a soil condition very apt 
to follow the repeated use of ordinary mixtures. 
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MIX YOUR READING WITH 
THOUGHT. 


Reading is One of Our Greatest 
Sources of Knowledge; But We 
Must Think as Well as Read. 


O BE a really progressive, up-to- 
date farmer, one must make use 
of all the knowledge obtainable. To 
do this, there are three distinct 
sources of information, neither of 
which must be neglected, namely, 
reading, observation and experience. 
From either of these sources, one 
might, in the course of a few years, 
derive considerable knowledge. I 
know a number of men who, by 
means of the last two, have become 
fairly successful farmers. In fact, 
the most successful farmers of my 
acquaintance are not reading men, 
but owe their success to years of ex- 
perience and observation, together 
with an enormous amount of hard 
work. But they are the kind of men 
who always succeed and are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Where 
we find one such man who has forc- 
ed his way up through sheer ability 
and force of character, we find doz- 
ens who have failed. 

Learn to do by doing, is a pretty 
good maxim, but experience keeps a 
dear school, and the fellow who 
learns from this source alone may 
be years in absorbing some funda- 
mental truth which. has been demon- 
strated over and over again, and of 
which he might have availed himself, 
either by reading or observing what 
others have learned before him. 

Observation is also a fertile source 
of information, but the opportunity 
for observing the doings of others is, 
in most cases, a limited one, and 
here again, the progress must of ne- 
cessity be slow. 

Reading is perhaps the most pro- 
lifie source of information, but it 
lacks much of being a complete one. 
Even if the information thus gained 
were always accurate, one must still 


learn to apply it to his own peculiar 
local and climatic conditions. 

What one needs to remember in 
reading any farm paper is that the 
same methods under different soil or 
climatic conditions may produce en- 
tirely different results. Indeed, this 
one fact so complicates the study of 
agriculture that we butt into it at 
every turn when we begin applying 
our theories to actual field work. 

My experience has so impressed 
me with this truth that I have come 
to take all advice upon farm topics 
with the proverbial grain of salt—to 
go slowly at first, and try out a new 
idea in a small way before venturing 


too far. The one safe maxim for the 
reading farmer is: “Prove all 
things; hold fast to that which is 
good.” However, we should never 


accept one experience as proof posi- 
tive that any method js either a suc- 
cess or a failure. 

I will give a case in point: 

A few years ago a friend of mine 
neglected a field of late corn, after 
giving it one cultivation—one trip to 
the row with spring-tooth cultivator 


when the corn was three inches 
high. When he finally got back to it, 


the corn was nearly waist high and 
the weeds knee high in the middles. 

He proceeded to give it a “‘good 
barring-off,’’ using a two-horse plow 
and going fully six inches deep, leav- 
ing the corn on a ridge about eight 
inches wide. 

{ happened along about this*time, 
and when I saw what he was doing 
I nearly had a fit. I had just been 
reading an article condemning the 
practice of ‘“‘barring-off’’ corn, and, 
according to all my ideas of farming, 
the .corn was ruined, because the 
weather was extremely hot and dry, 
and the tops of older corn were turn- 
ing white in the fields. I even pre- 
dicted that it would die—but it 
didn’t. It was run around with a 
large solid sweep and left until the 
rains came—a week later, then the 
middles were plowed out and it re- 


ceived no other cultivation. : 
The field made twice as much per 
acre aS my own corn which had re- 
ceived frequent, shallow cultivation 
during the entire period of drouth. 
Did I jump’ to the conclusion that 
the article I had been reading was 
wrong, and that frequent, shallow 
cultivation was not necessary? 
No. But I did some thinking, and 
I discovered a number of reasons 
why this man made good corn. 
First of all, that piece of ground 
was chuck full of decaying vegeta- 
tion. It had grown two heavy crops 
of weeds during the two previous 
years. These, together with a new 
crop of green weeds six inches high, 
had been turned under when the 
ground was plowed for corn the first 


of May. This left the land in a con- 
dition to drink up and retain the 
heavy rains. which followed the 
planting. The soil is naturally loose 
and deep, so that, during the dry 
weather, the corn roots had gone 
down so deep that even the two- 


horse plow did not break off many of 
them. 

Then, too, the rains coming a 
week later continued throughout the 
summer, and nearly all late corn 
made good that year. 

So we see that, instead of disprov- 
ing the advisability of the frequent, 
shallow cultivation of corn advocat- 
ed by The Progressive Farmer, this 
experience rather substantiates an- 
other statement, which we have read 
over and over again in its columns 
—‘The greatest need of Southern 
soils is humus.”’ eae a 21 8 SR 

Lockesburg, Ark. 





With its schoolhouse and yards for 


a fair building and grounds, Lan- 
drum, S. C., on October 31, pulled off 
a community fair that would have 


done credit to the county. What it 
lacked in heavy expenses and much 
fuss in advance was made up for in 
large co-operative effort and a gen- 
eral uplift to the community. 


A STORY OF STEADY PROGRESS 


From a Start of $50 to Independence. 


BOUGHT a little place of 55 acres, 

all in the woods but three acres. 

I bought on a credit for $475. I only 

had $50 to pay down on it and the 

balance was to draw interest at 7 per 
cent for four years. 

The place had no house on it and 


*mo pasture, so I went to work and 


built a wire fence of six strands, made 
it hog-proof around 20 acres of it. 
The next job, and the biggest, was to 
clear up a farm and build a house, 
crib, stable and so on. I was in about 
five miles of a cotton mill town, so I 
gave all the wood and lumber on 15 
or 20 acres to get it cleared. It took 
me about three years to get me a 
house built and everything fixed be- 
fore I could move on it and commence 
farming. 

Well, I got moved at last,with no 


money, no mule, no wagon and 
mighty near nothing else, except a 
wife. I married about this time. We 


did not have much to begin house- 
keeping with, but we made out with 
it. I bought me a mule and wagon 
on credit, paying $157 for it. I 
was then getting ready for business, 
so I lit out to breaking up land and 
rock, for it had thousands on it. I 
put 13 acres in cotton, seven in corn, 
the first year. I made nine big bales 
and corn enough to do me the next 
vear. Those nine bales cotton brought 
$25 a bale, or $225. Not enough to 
pay expenses. I thought cotton would 
be a better price the next year, so I 
put 13 acres in cotton again. I made 
nine good bales again. It was.the 
same old song, five cents a pound. I 
could not pay any debts raising cotton 
at that price. In the meantime I had 
cleared up 27 acres. I told my wife 
and neighbors I would have to quit 
cotton as I was getting deeper in debt 
every year. I sowed four or five 
acres in wheat and oats, bought a 
pair of fine pigs and three or four 
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e BIGGEST YIELD per 


‘CYANAMID keeps’ Mixed Fertilizers Dry 


and always in good condition for drilling or otherwise apply- bo ys meee Pea 
| y n ; ing to the soil. You want fertilizers that will distribute easily a ertilizer ags 
} and evenly, and that do not rot the bags. Why buy ordinary 


fertilizers when the best can be had at no greater cost. 


CYANAMID INCREASES the YIELD 


of a great variety of crops. The best agriculturists of the 
world have tested it during the past fourteen years, Its im- 
portance for fertilizing cotton and corn is being emphasized 


because the South is principally interested in those crops. In ’ 
eleven out of thirteen field tests it gave greaté@r results than Enter the CYANAMID 


any other form of nitrogen. Write us for its results on any BIG CROP CONTEST 


: : Your chance of winning a prize is splen- 
and all crops you are interested in. did! Enterfor COTTON or CORN, or 
both—if you enter both your chances 
The Future Importance of CYANAMID to of getting a prize winning yield per 


: acre are just that much better, Con- 
Fertilizer Manufacturers and Consumers ditions govenlag this remeahabie. 
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‘atmospheric aitroges 














Sh aoe P ; contest are d simple. ’ 
Nitrogen (ammonia) is the most important and costliest element Fill in the popes bedevee om ‘ & : 
of commercial fertilizers. Dr. Frank R. Cameron of the U. S. send it to us and we will & 
Department of Agriculture says: “The natural sources of mail you full particulars. & @ 
e ? ex Rg: on Here is your oppor- , 
nitrogen are rapidly not only increasing in cost but disappear- tunity to win a prize wo ~ 
ing from the market, due to being put to other purposes that and harvest a 
command higher prices. In short, the time is-upon us when bumper crop at 
we must look to the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen”. The thesame time 
b A . ° a Send inthe 
increased use of atmospheric nitrogen (Cyanamid) will help to coupon 2 
reduce the present cost of mixed fertilizers, for an increased today! PZ 
consumption will lower its production cost and make possible Py r 2 
a lower selling price. This is a vital reason why every farmer a. > RN 
should demand Cyanamid Mixtures. o. PD, 
S 
OS 8d 


HOW to BUY CYANAMID os & Puy 


Cyanamid is sold only in complete fertilizer mixtures. These I@ Ar PM; 
mixtures are furnished by fertilizer manufacturers and dealers & x x Ad” 
everywhere, and bear the Cyanamid red and blue ? Pg a oe 

tag. The tag is for your protection and identifies o”. RS Y 
Cyanamid-Mixtures. See that it is on every bag g” YP #0) 3° pb 









































SAN FRANCISCO, CAL of fertilizer you buy. 
ESS lousy calves and put in pasture, hous- gave me about 40 acres for my cows. cows and beef cattle. Several pigs, Lae = - poe ey bre sg pt 
ed them at night to save the ma- I put Bermuda grass in the bottoms, some meat and corn. I plow deep in tnen’ He took me out to see his cotton and 
nce. nure. bought several calves, put them in fall and spring, cultivate shallow. I ore a ae ke cee fa eon 
: t g ) 
The next year I cut my cotton crop and they went to growing. I also lay my cotton rows off four feet on that smiled all about him. 4 
_— down to 12 acres, planted 114 acres built me a hog pasture, put in three all land as I can cultivate it better Ra vo ee a oe ee tele ae 3 
4 Pa 0 e acre, ) as 2 f: 
a in sweet potatoes, one-half acre in brood sows. I sold every year from and it makes more to the acre than seemed to take most pride in. Forty bushels 
go cabbage, one-half in turnips and oth- $100 to $150 worth of pigs and cat- a three-foot row. I use 300 to 400 ppt siege ag — fhe pene ee 
vate er tru atches and wen o ped- tle. I saved all the manure to put ounds guano per acre where I don’t average, he told me. When he told me that 
' per © Dp i ; : _ 2 
P dling in connection with my farming. back on the land, as I can’t farm use compost. I don’t use any low- ry Re eng 2 a cae ge ee 
: ° 4 e é e, é e =] * 
I a so sic without cattle and hogs. grade guano. I want the best there years reclaimed from an “old field,” worn- 
a ept my books on ou e 
n : ay ; axe rf : ‘ od, “How did y it?” 
- a of cotton; corn and wheat that year. In four years I had my land paid is, as handling and hauling is an item Plots ineetiaaaatass oe Oe: Fenree 
or I sold $190 off two acres truck, so I for and a few hundred dollars to with me. I never plant anything “First, by rg ina d it in cowpeas,” _ eat 
¢ 77 7% 3 7 P +7 ; bi > sutting the t s f forage ¢ v= 
"9 began to see daylight. The next year boot. Then somebody wanted to buy without fixing well and manuring it. jthep culting the tops wlizer, Besides the 
| . I got me another brood sow and com- it after I got it fixed up. I sold it for JOSIAH SMITH. cowpeas, I manured the land well, and above 
ee . : c ; $ 72 a Vv ep. rotate 1e crops, 00— 
shee menced raising pigs and cattle in a $2,300 and got four crops and $1,035 Wilkinsville, S. C. ne ycuh Bethen Msc nent doe ae 
eae small way. Also trucking as a side- to my credit. My little home place a eae aa ating eb: ip et See 2 ae 
pou . ‘ “But one mule can draw . d 
—. line. I would sell about half the cost me about $1,000. A man came CQHANGES IN SOUTH CAROLINA takes two, sometimes: four.” 
te wheat I made as it did not take it all along and wanted it. I sold it for FARMING oa ht Yr ‘ane eg 2 tO cane down 
e ‘ : 9 “2 “One day drove my we “ane y 
aes to do us. I made it a rule after the $2,000 and went and bought me an- eee 45 inohéa’ he seid, ..tha-moll: must ecthees 
a third year to sow down one-third of other place containing 202 acres, pay- Dr. Charles Forster Smith Gives a oughly puverized, and you can't plow too 
ne A . ‘ ° : 2 . * 4 i deep. Some people are ex : > y 
1 ae my little farm every year so as to ing $3,090 for it. I moved on it. It Little Pen Picture Ulustrating the dynamite, so as thoroughly to pulverize the 
< seep i staye is little was about as poor and run-down as Jew Spirit i > » st: soil.” 
ee keep it up. I stayed on this: little as @ as p and run-down as New Spirit in the Palmetto State. ‘Whom, ‘tps steered’ woe: Yelin: Guten ai ae 
farm six years before I got it paid for. any farm you generally see. About NE of the most eminent scholars ture, I remarked, “You have just turned the 
: : . . * * * > . PS na . . gee — ; ‘re aven’ r o” "he rr 
ie I would never have got it paid for the first thing I did was to build me a the South has given the Nation is cows, jm thbea.: tans ae vores: The ara 
, pe raising cotton by itself, so I raised pasture as there was none on it. I Dr. Charles Forster Smith, a son of minded of a Wisconsin meadow. ‘No, they 
” rhe ac ate atoes. ¢c 1 a} © ye " , : a ‘ 6 Se 3 have be in there for tw r three weeks,” 
ee corn, wheat, peas, oats, potatoes, cah- p it about half of it in cow pasture, the Palmetto State, now head of the be eg n in th 0 00 ‘ ’ 
We bage, turnips, tomatoes and so on. [I built a hog pasture also. Went to Department of Greek in the Univers- { had never seen auch grass in mid-sume 
Je “i svers io r 26 7s "Aisi 2 r € igs ‘ 7 ee , e mer in a South Carolina pasture, and real- 
ouse- sold several pigs, a cow, a beef or so, raising cows and hogs and yee. I ity of Wisconsin. A member of The jzeq that even akiye ing might be made prof- 
itl every year. went to terracing, hauling brush, procressive Farmer staff recently itable in South Carolina under such con- 
with ie oe . re . ; y jec ac r gg 3 ; 7 A x ditions. 
ciate At the end of six years Iw as out of stopping gullies as there w ere plenty wrote Dr. Smith and asked him for Pease whe elle ons Gaverdaat dan, Sal 
it I Y debt and had about $250 in cash, so of them. I never.burn anything, as .oine impressions of the difference in i drove off to the railway ae, ofet 
c y al 4 or thine € rj » rj é . Ss ; A on, he calle é er 1e, re 7 
iness I told my wife I wanted a larger anything that will burn will rot and south Carolina farming in his boy- pic: the bell rang 15 minutes ago, but not @ 
pas place. I began to look around for make manure. hood and now. In reply he gives us Nesro has appeared yet. I could do any- 
1 and one and found f 134 acre I I traded my tw ld les off Epes ‘ thing if I just had prompt labor, 
2 f _found one o 4 acres. radec y two old mules OM a delightful personal.glimpse as fol- With such a spirit animating the farmers 
cae bought it for $1,265, paid one-half and bought me two big 1,150-pound lows, which tells the whole story: ane? oe sane See Sane 6 eee 
, , - an all ad 1 y P - > <= Oo 7, New dE ry; Mar * 
bales ‘ bacagthitics by borrowing $500. Gave a mules, and one a 900 pound mule. On a visit to a farmer-brother in Laurens wel! tilled and bounteous crops, but hillsides 
e ed mortgage on my little farm for the Bought me a middle burster, big County, in August, 1910, I witnessed some ot eneryeners —torrens a” to mevouns wemeagen 
» nex r ; . > r 7 nt 7 the marvelous improvements in agricultura could readily believe a statement whic 
ares money. I moved on it, rented my turn-plow, compost drill, weeder, eROthAdae thee ave: teanetorinine Gout’ Carc-- cit. that summer from a paper, made by 
: ree home place out, which brought me guano plows, corn and cotton seed lina, and indeed the whole South. martin Vv. Calvin, pumertor 3 the Rr 
igh to 9 " * " a3 $ =r. Coming home from the war at 22, this Sxperiment Station, whom remembered as 
nn about $200 a year. The place I mov- planters, spring-tooth cultivators, farmer felt too old to resume college work— a book agent over 30 years before. This was 
t ed to was very poor, all run-down Acme harrow, Joe harrow, garden for he had volunteered just after entering that nine Southere. cotton Statee—Norts 
, so af : Si e : z am > freshma ass in 1861—and began imme- Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
made with a lot of little gullies on it. So wheel hoe and several others, includ- Commeens aes hee ee ee ee een Texas, Arkansas, and 
tl . I went to hauling brush and made ing a mower and rake. I keep about not markedly successful. The land he tarm- Okishome—had’ to _tnelr credit for 1908 
S ie i ‘ " } * ry T wena -d was g , but it he bee long tilled ans more corn by 61,790,00¢ sushels than nine 
4 I little dams across the gullies to stop 20 head of cattle all the time. Never } phe Suis oxenaaatin ree af it wan geeet Nexthera cons Staten: enue 
as them. I terraced it and went to sowing seil any cottonseed. Feed them to planted to cotton, and corn, wheat, oats : Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
cotton Sas r a , bacon were in large measure purchased North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, and 
I had } peas, plowing deep with scooter. Ihad cows and put in compost. I make pron i Northwest. Plowing and harvest- Colorado. And I could understand the re- 
ife about 15 acres in bottoms with a enough compost to put under about ing were done in the ante-bellum go al ~~ pene ne mtu, Phra ~ 
y wi ee te ‘ ; i vs Every r at lac wor > nar States epartmen o Agrict re, 1é 
4 aii ' creek running through it all filled up 30 acres every year. I run a three- ,.) Eee eat pens was ttle a short period South Carolina, the smallest 
1 with rafts, stumps, and so on. I went horse farm and make 20 to 25 bales to show for it all. As the sons grew up, one Of the Southern States had in value of agri- 
n debt t ea nee a ie : after another drifted ff and sought some cultural products jumped from number 22 
sa oO clearing it up, cleaning out creek, cotton, 500 bushels corn, 300 to 400 a peti . ; Me pt bey sms ay a t. to 13 
v s hes * A : other live lihooe han farming. Brother's let- Wise, cars sasicdl o Re asad ieee 
nis iM straightening it out, filling up holes. bushels oats, 50 to 100 bushels jury spoxe of irregular and unsatisfactory 4,2%¢" 1 could appreciate the farmers’. en 
4 jo re 4 T iL 1é ana Sec mas Mu as is 
“s four I put about half the bottoms in pas- wheat, 25 to 100 bushels peas, a lot labor, low prices for cotton and high for “It’s no longer, “Go West, young man,’? 
r 


j . “e : = : food, and hard times generally. but, “Come South, young man!” 
ture with part of the upland which of peavine hay. I sell several milk e had dpen aidhace Ware ontiaitatiotons. ee ee 
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CAN CARE FOR A 
HUNDRED cows WITH 
LOUDEN DAIRY 
BARN EQUIPMENTS 
EASIER THAN A DOZEN WITHOUT THEM. 
Your cows will give eS ee ae 
i i jew months. 
pan Tike biggest dairy farms in the world 
= this increase was 21%. 
= Louden’s STALLS and STANCHIONS 
are sanitary, simple, strong and handsome. 
Yy & Keep the cows comfortable, healthy and 
contented so they will do their best. 


T 




















Used by the U. S. Government 
and by more big, successful dairy 
farmers and breeders than any 
other. Low in price oa per 
manent. Remember: these are the only 
really sanitary stalls, GUARANTEED to 2 
possess more advantages than any others. B::..' 
See th€m at your dealer's or write us for i 
catalog and full information. = 

Write for our FREE PLANS SERVICE § 
for your new barn, or for remodeling your 
old one. State how many head and what 
kind of stock you wish to stable. Complete 
catalog Free. Write today. 


i e Co., x 
Pte rt ee 























“Dry asa bone” in a 
Fish Brand 


Pommel , 
Slicker \h \ 


Keeps your saddle 
dry and smooth 
because the front 
and back extend 
to cover every 
bit of leather. 
The wide skirts 
button about the 
legs to make pro- 
tection complete. 


$3.50 


Everywhere 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED | 


AOWER'S jaeniifed 
refeeciies * osteo 
FISH BRAXY 








mark Towes Canadian Limited: 
1013 Toronto 








Make Some More Money 
during winter by feeding stock warm 
food and water. Makes pigs grow, 
hens lay, and cows give as much as 25 
per cent more milk. The 


UN Farmers’ 
. Favorite 


SMe Feed Cooker and Agri- 
IN cultural Boller can be 












ii Simple to move — easy 
on and burns any fuel. 
Guaranteed absolutely. 
Money back if not satis- 
fied. 25 to 100 gal capa- 
city. 4sizes between. 

Write for free catalog. 


LEWIS MFG. CO. 


Box J, Cortland, N. Y. 




























Saves Your Hams 


and Shoulders. 
Enables you to kill hogs 
without fear of a warm 
spell spoiling a single ham or shoul- 
der. Shoots the saltliquid Right to the Bone 
where warm weather causes decomposition to setin. 
Thousands used. Lasts lifetime. Saving of two hams 
paysfor it. Order one now for this winter's killing, 
$5.00 brings it, prepaid, money-back guarantee. 
Agents wanted. 
T J. TURLEY, Dept. No.1 Owensbore, Ky. 
























Saves Enables you to dehorn 
ig / yourown cattle, Dehorned 
cattle give more milk—fat- 
: z ten sooner and better—sell easier. 
Leavitt cogged mechanism affords powerful leverage; 
V-blades make clean cut all around the horn. Leavitt dehor- 
ners known to give 20 years’ service 
without repairs. Guaranteed. Write 
fox catalog if not at your dealer's. 
e LEAVITT MFG. CO. 
106 Griggs St. 
Urbana, Ills. 




























LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








“BABY BEEF.” 


What It is, How Produced and Why Profitable—The Kind of 
Calves Needed and How to Push Them Until of Market Age. 


By C. M. Evans, Superintendent Extension Work, Texas A. & M. College. 


not more than 20 months old 

that have been continually fat- 
tening since birth. Its general qual- 
ities, tenderness and juiciness, gain 
favor with the consumer. 

It brings the highest price from the 
packer because it is always fat, it 
dresses a high percentage, and makes 
a cut of a popular size. With the 
increased price per pound comes a 
correspondingly heavy demand for 
cuts from small carcasses. 

There are several reasons why the 
production of baby beef should ap- 


B= beef,’ is beef from calves 


peal to the farmer-producer who is” 


trying to get the greatest yields from 
his high-priced lands. The first rea- 
son is that he can get under this sys- 
tem a thousand-pound animal ready 
for the market at 18 months of age, 
whereas, heretofore, it has crowded 
his three-year-old steers to weigh 
this much. If he is producing baby 
beef, he can have the same amount 
of meat on foot to sell each year and 
have only half the number of stock 
cattle to support, since he does away 
with the need for having on hand the 
two and three-year-old steers. This 
in itself is no small item; for in- 
stance, the man who is selling 50 
steers each year at three years of age 
will have on hand the cows it took to 
produce the steers, 50 calves, 50 
yearlings, 50 two-year-olds and 50 
three-year-olds, while the man who is 
producing baby beef will have on 
hand only 50 calves and 50 yearlings 
in addition to the cows necessary to 
produce that many. Besides the de- 
crease in the number of stock cattle 
which it is necessary to support, there 
is a corresponding decrease in the to- 
tal investment, the loss from diseases, 
and a small decrease in the amount of 
labor required to handle the herd. 


Baby beef is usually produced by 
leaving the calves on the dams and 
the feeding of nutritious feeds in ad- 
dition from the time the calf is old 
enough to eat. These nutritious 
feeds may be in the form of green 
pastures, soiling crops, silage and 
cottonseed meal, or other concentra- 
ted feeds. The important thing to 
keep in mind is that the calf should 
never be allowed to stop growing and 
fattening. 


In some instances the practice is 
followed by buying dairy cows of a 
heavy milking strain and putting 
three or four calves on one cow. In 
other cases skimmed milk has been 
used to a good advantage. This plan 
can be used in cases where a Gairy- 
man who has skimmed milk to spare 
can purchase calves of the beef 
breeds when quite young. 


Calves should weigh at birth about 
10 per cent of the weight of their 
dams. In other words, a calf from a 
thousand-pound cow should weigh 
approximately 100 pounds. The size 
of the calf very often depends on the 
way in which the pregnant dam has 
been fed. That 100 pounds which 
the calf weighs at birth will repre- 
sent a large part of the clear profit 
on the animal. This much profit can 
be made, provided the additional 900 
pounds can be placed on the calf at 
a not greater cost than the price for 
which it can be sold. The main profit 
to a farmer on the additional weight 
placed on the calf will come as a re- 
sult of furnishing a profitable home 
market for the feedstuff which can 
be so easily grown on the farm, and 
also from the manure which can be 
returned to the land as fertilizer. 

The first feed of any calf should, 
of course, be whole milk. A ration 
of milk to the amount of 10 per cent 
of the weight of the calf should be 
provided. After two weeks, skim- 
med milk may gradually be substitu- 


ted for this whole milk. If available 
at a cheap cost, the ration of milk 
should be increased as the weight of 
the calf increases until it is receiving 
20 pounds per day at a weight of 200 
pounds. If milk for the ration is a 
scarce article, after four months of 
age the milk may gradually be re- 
duced and. substituted with grain 
feeds, such as corn chops and cotton- 
seed meal or wheat bran and oats 
until at the age of seven months the 
calf is on a full feed of grain and 
either silage or some rich hay like 
alfalfa or Bermuda grass, and is re- 
ceiving no milk. No abrupt changes 
should be made in the calf’s ration. 
In the feeding of milk it is necessary 
that the vessels in which it is fed be 
absolutely clean; otherwise scours 
and other digestive disorders will re- 
sult in the stunting of the growth of 
the animal from which it will never 
recover. It goes without saying, of 
course, that a calf should have plen- 
ty of shelter and shade and clear wa- 
ter. 


When handled in this way it is not 
unreasonable to expect that a 12- 
months-old calf from any of the beef 
breeds will weigh three pounds for 
every day of its life. At this time 
the calf should be fat enough for 
slaughter and should be sent to mar- 
ket as soon after this as you come to 
a point where it costs more than the 


market price to put on a pound of 
weight. 


The success of any stock-feeding 
proposition depends to a large ex- 
tent upon the selection of the proper 
type of animal to feed. In the pro- 
duction of baby beef it is highly im- 
portant that one should use only 
stock of some of the special beef 
breeds, as the Hereford, Angus, 
Shorthorn, Galloway, Polled Durham, 
or Red Poll. 


In general, it may be said that the 
best type of animal for beef produc- 
tion is the low-set, deep, wide, blocky 
type with straight top and bottom 
lines. 

Some breeders prefer to have 
calves intended for baby beef pur- 
poses dropped in the fall of the year. 
In this way they can keep them on 
their dams and keep a good flow of 
milk from the dams by means of the 
use of silage. This. brings the wean- 
ing time of the calf at time of the 
year when the grass is getting green 
and fresh and means that the calf 
keeps going forward without any loss 
of his calf fat.. After the grass has 
dried up, it is well to have & soiling 
crop of something like sorghum to 
carry the calf over the summer 
drouth and then as the cool weather 
comes on his grain ration should be 
increased so that with silage or al- 
falfa hay and the grain, he will be on 
a full feed and ready for market in 
the early winter. The earlier calves 
may perhaps be ready for market by 
the time the stalk fields are eaten 
out. 

After the calf is taken off of the 
milk feed care should be taken to see 
that the ration is properly balanced. 
A balanced ration is a feed or a mix- 
ture of feeds containing the amount 
of protein, fat and carbohydrates 
which will make a certain animal do 
its best in growth or production of 
meat. Young animals require quite 
a large amount of protein, which is 
the part of the feed which goes to 


make bone and muscle. The com- 
mon feedstuffs containing large 
amounts of protein are: Cottonseed 


meal, wheat bran, and of the hays, 
alfalfa, cowpeas, and peanuts. Of 
the common feedstuffs rich in carbo- 
hydrates we find at the head of the 
list corn, kafir corn, milo maize and 
rice bran. Practically all of the feed- 
stuffs have plenty of oil and ash. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


HOW TO MAKE COTTONSEED 
MEAL SAFE FOR HOGS. 


Experiments Indicate That It Can be 
Done by the Addition of a Small 
Amount of Copperas. 


| ped farmers no doubt know 
from sad experience, that some- 
times a fine porker fed upon cotton- 
seed meal, has been found deaa in 
the morning, tho he appeared per- 
fectly well the previousevening. Some 
times this unfortunate ending may 
be anticipated, from the refusal of 
the animal to consume the food. On 
the other hand, some pigs seem to 
be immune and can eat the meal for 
long periods without harmful effects. 

The symptoms of cottonseed meal 
poisoning which generally have been 
observed may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows: When the pig begins to refuse 
cottonseed meal, he usually shows 
very rapid, short, shallow breathing, 
an anemic condition which shows in 
the paleness of the mouth skin and 
elsewhere, imperfect vision, and even 
blindness, and a weakening of the 
muscles of the legs. If the pig is ex- 
ercised violently, death usually en- 
sues very quickly. 

I shall endeavor, without go- 
ing too much into the technical side, 
to give an outline of the steps in- 
volved in our work. These experi- 
ments were conducted jointly by the 
Chemical, Veterinary and Animal Hus- 
bandry Divisions of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. As Belgian 
hares, or rabbits, are killed by cot- 
tonseed meal in about two weeks, our 
preliminary experiments were with 
them instead of with swine as it takes 
about twelve weeks to kill the latter. 
There is also a saving in expense. 

A feed may be deleterious or harm- 
ful to an animal from several causes, 
(1) from purely mechanical action 
such as stopping the intestines, lacer- 
ating them, etc., (2) by not having in 
it the constituents which are neces- 
sary for maintaining the life of the 
animal, or (3) by having in it some 
true poison, that is, some substance 
which may be taken into circulation 
in the blood of the animal and there- 
by interfere with the physiological 
process of the body. We may quietly 
dismiss the idea of injury in a me- 
chanical way, as there has not been 
any indication of stoppage of the in- 
testines or of irritation by mechani- 
cal means. The remedy for an in- 
complete or properly balanced feed 
would mean to increase the missing 
constituent, and the remedy for the 
poison would be to remove it before 
feeding or to change it into an insolu- 
ble form so that it would be most in 
the body of the animal. 

Coming back to the symptoms ex- 
hibited by the animals fed on the cot- 
tonseed meal, we find that they com- 
pare fairly with those exhibited by 
animals that have had some soluble 
sulfide added to their feed. These 
produce death by acting upon the 
blood, and diminishing its power of 
carrying oxygen until death ensues. 
Some soluble iron salt naturally sug- 
gests itself as an antidote. 

In our experiments with rabbits, 
we fed one gram of cottonseed meal 
daily for each 100 grams of live 
weight. This corresponding to one 
pound daily for each 100 pounds of 
live weight swine, or ten pounds daily 
for each 1,000 pounds of live weight 
of beef or dairy cattle. This will be 
recognized as rather heavy feeding. 
The meal was mixed with molasses to 
make it more palatable. Green feed 
Was given once each day in the form 
of cowpea vines or cabbages. The rab- 
bits were confined in galvanized 
cages, so as to keep them under close 
observation. 

We began feeding five rabbits with 
the cottonseed meal. At the end of 
14 days, two had died, one was sick, 
and all had lost in weight. At this 
time we began adding a solution of 
citrate of iron and ammonia to the 
feed. The sick rabbit recovered and 
all the rabbits gained in weight for 
the next 14 days at which time the 
experiment was discontinued. We 
took another rabbit which had only 
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reserve. 








will want to buy when you see the values. 
you can make more money here on these two days than you can anywhere else ina year. 


Round trip from Wad- 
ley and Rockledge to 
Adrian on Sale Days. 


SALES MANAGERS. 


2 BIG AUCTIONS 


T. J. JAMES ESTATE, AT ADRIAN GA., NOV. 26th and 27th 


4,000 acres of fine land cut up into small tracts of 5 acres or more. 
joining the city limits of the town of Adrian. 
is an exceptional opportunity. Brick Stores, 6 Fine Residences, Business Lots, a 20- 
Room Hotel and 50 Residence Lots all to be sold to the Highest Bidders without 


EASY TERMS—SMALL PAYMENT DOWN AND BALANCE ON LONG TIME 


FREE EXCURSION 


The Town Property and ti acres adjoining will be 
Wednesday, November 26th. 
. COME! BE OUR GUEST 


Come to Adrian on these days prepared for the biggest realty bargains you ever heard of. 
with real money in your pocket prepared to make first small payments on what you buy for you 
Don’t let anything interfere with your presence for 


FREE BARBECU 








Thursday, 


Carolina Development Company 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


The Hodo Farm of 900 acres which 


Band Concert. 


The Hodo Farm and balance of Farm Property will 
be sold on 


November 27th. 















400 acres ad- 


Silver 
Souvenirs to Visitors. 


Come 


COME. 











eaten 75 grams of cottonseed meal 
during five weeks and added iron so- 
lution to his feed. This rabbit at 
once began to eat the meal and after 
the first week continued to eat all the 
meal supplied him and gained in 
weight for five weeks, at which time 
the experiment was stopped. These 
four rabbits testify that an iron salt 
will make them well after they have 
been made sick by cottonseed meal. 

We took 22 rabbits and fed them 
with cottonseed meal at the rate re- 
ferred to and all died after an aver- 
age of 13 days, some of them going as 
early as the sixth day and only one 
enduring so long as 22 days. These 
22 rabbits show that cottonseed meal 
is poisonous. 

We began feeding eight rabbits the 
same amount of cottonseed meal with 
all the conditions the same as above, 
except that an iron salt was added to 
the feed. We fed three of them 64 
days, three of them 91 days, and two 
of them 106 days, and discontinued 
the experiment. Each of them re- 
mained normal during the whole per- 
iod, and each ate, all the cottonseed 
meal given. The iron salt enabled 
them to withstand any deleterious ef- 
fects of the cottonseed meal, from 
three to five times as long as the 
hardiest rabbit could endure the meal 
without the iron salt. Clearly these 
eight rabbits testify to the fact that 
ircn salt kept the meal from making 
them sick. 

We took three rabbits that had eat- 
en all the meal given to them for 64 
days when an iron salt was mixed 
with it, and had remained normal 
during the whole period. At that 
time we ceased adding the iron salt 
to their feed. After a few days some 
of them began to refuse some of their 
feed and all of them died in 23 days. 
Here three rabbits testify that an 
iron salt will make cottonseed meal 
harmless, and if taken from the feed 
the meal begins to show its harmful- 
ness. 


_the 


Of course the practical herdsman 
is not interested in what may happen 
to rabbits, if the results apply .to 
them alone. We have made some 
tests with swine. Twelve pigs weigh- 
ing an average of 50 pounds each 
were taken and placed in two separ- 
ate lots, each in a pen to himself. 
We began feeding to each daily one- 
half pound of cottonseed meal, and 
one and one-half pound of corn meal. 
To one half of the animals we gave 
in addition a solution of an iron salt. 
The feed was increased as the ani- 
mals grew. No green feetl was given, 
and the animal got only such exercise 
as was possible ina small pen. These 
conditions are not the best, of course, 
but we wished to make a severe test. 
Twelve weeks from the beginning of 
the experiment, four out of the six 


pigs receiving the cottonseed meal 
without an iron salt were dead. The 


other two have made an average gain 
of only pounds. On the other 
hand, the six pigs which received an 
iron salt along with the cottonseed 
meal, had gained an average of 54 
pounds, or nearly half as mucheagain 
as‘the straight cottonseed meal pigs, 
and were in the best of condition. 

Based upon these results, iron salts 
appear to be of value in diminishing, 
if not entirely preventing, the harm- 
ful effects to-swine of cottonseed 
meal, provided that feeding is not in 
excess of the rate for one pound of 
meal daily to each 100 pounds of live 
weight. It may be of value if the 
feeding is in large amounts, but we 
prefer to confine our statements to 
experiments already performed 
by us. Should an animal refuse his 
feed, if given cottonseed meal and an 
iron salt, I would suggest that the 
cottonseed meal be withheld from the 
feed for a few days, until the appe- 
tite of the animal returns, and then 
the meal feeding may be resumed. I 
would continue the feeding of the 
iron salt. 

I have purposely withheld until the 


35 





last, directions as to preparing and 
feeding iron solution. The directions 
are so simple that one may easily re- 
member them. Dissolve one’ pound 
of copperas (ferrous sulfate) in a 
barrel (about 50 gallons) of water. 
For each pond of cottonseed meal 
take one gallon of the solution, mix 
thoroughly daily for each 100 
pound pig. If the pig weighs only 50 
pounds use half the amount of cot- 
tonseed meal and one-half of the 
copperas solution. 
W. A. WITHERS. 





The South Not Yet Ready for 
Packing Plants. 


HERE has recently been built in 

the city of Atlanta, Georgia, a 
small packing-house, for the purpose 
of creating a market for hogs and 
cattle grown in Georgia, and so en- 
courage the growing of same, that 
that State may eventually produce 
the meat consumed within its bor- 
ders, and thereby add greatly to its 
wealth, 

Can you not induce farmers, bank- 
ers, and business men of North ‘Caro- 
lina to do the same at Raleigh upon 
a co-operative basis, uniting there- 
with, a creamery, for making butter, 
cheese, etc. 

Such a plant, under efficient man- 
agement, would pay, greatly aid in 
the agricultural development of the 


State, and contribute materially to 
its wealth. So far as transportation 


is concerned, Raleigh is admirably 
located for such an enterprise. X. 


Comment by Prof. Dan T. Gray: 
There might be a place in North Car- 
olina where a small packing plant, 
united with a creamery, could be 
built and run profitably but my opin- 
ion is that it could not be done here 
at Raleigh. Two or three towns in 
Mississippi have tried this same thing 
—that is, they have put 
packing plants, not accompanied by 


in small 



































creameries, but, as far as I know, 
none has been successful. The one 
at Natchez, Mississippi, attracted : 


considerable attention two or’ three 
years ago but they soon used up the. 
available supply of meat animals in 
their territory and had to close. As 
far as I know this packing plant did * 
not run a creamery too. I under- 
stand that the large packing com- 
panies came into their territory and 
bought up their supply of animals 
at advanced prices, but I do not 
know this to be true. 

There would be no use at all of 
thinking of a packing plant doing 
creamery business here at Raleigh; 
this is not a dairy section and proba- 
bly will not be for a good many 
years yet. All of the milk produced 
here is consumed as raw milk at a 
high price; I do not know just how 
many cows are being milked around 
here but I do know. that to run a 
creamery would require from 600 to 
800 extra cows within a radius of 
say ten miles. 

So I do not believe that a packing 
plant could be successfully run here; 
in fact, I do not believe that one can 
be successfully run anywhere until 
the country surrounding has a rather 
large surplus of stock. There is a 
market for this stock now, but not 
right at home. All the cities up to 
the northeast of us are crying out for 
meat animals. Of course, we would 
all rather sell at home but yntil that 
time comes those of us who produce 
something that cannot be marketed 
well at home will be forced to sell 
somewhere else. When two or three 
or four farmers can get together and 
produce enough animals to make 
carloads, then they have the whole 
world as their market, and all of the 
big markets are now giving high 
prices for meat animals. At the pres- 
ent time North Carolina must depend 
upon the Richmond, Washington, 
Baltimore, and New York markets; 
these are all good markets too. 
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RAISING FEEDERS IN THE SOUTH 





The Plan Followed by a Successful 
Mississippi Farmer. 

HOSE of us who live in the cot- 

ton-growing section realize that 
our system of agriculture is exhaust- 
ing the fertility 6f our soil and that 
we must get away from the idea that 
there is nothing else we can grow, 
that will sell for cash at any season 
of the year and at the same time in- 
crease the fertility of our lands. Nat- 


tion to livestock, especially to cattle. 


is “How can the Southern farmer 


' raise his own feeding steers?”’ 


In my opinion, this problem is easy 
of solution, with our cheap lands, 
hundreds of thousands of acres of 
which are lying idle, bringing in no 
revenue to the owner, and all of them 
covered with a coat of native grass 
of some kind, showing plainly that 
they will furnish good pasture if only 
given an opportunity. Our climate 
“4s such that it is not necessary to 
provide expensive barns for shelter 
during the winter and the best mar- 
kets of the world are easy of access. 
The following plan of growing feed- 
ers has appealed to me for several 
years, and as they have always made 


I have seen no reason for making a 
change, altho where one has an 
«abundance of pasture and plenty of 
feed, there may be more profit in 
carrying the cattle another year. 

All calves ‘dropped between Sep- 
- tember first and April first, I reserve 
._ for feeders. These calves run with 
their dams on pasture until weaned, 
or, to be more explicit, the fall and 


*~ winter calves are fed with their dams 


through the winter, so that when the 
first grass comes in the spring, they 
» are ready to go on pasture and grow 
"rapidly. By the first of July they are 
'Yeady to be weaned and will do well 
On pasture until frost when they are 
put on feed with the calves that came 
early in the spring. The spring calves 
are not weaned until put in the feed 
lot. 

You can readily see that up to this 
» time they have cost very little. Now, 
if you will start them on aration of 
silage and cottonseed meal, you will 
soon have calves that you will take a 
pride in feeding. The silo is destined 


Be . to. play a leading role where cattle 


‘are bred or fed. Silage is the cheap- 
est and one of the best feeds that we 
can grow, and we have so many crops 
that will make good silage that there 
is no excuse for any man breeding 
livestock not to have one. t 

Do not imagine that when you have 
built a three-wire fence around the 
poorest piece of land on your farm 
that you have a pasture, as the pur- 
pose of a pasture is to furnish an 
abundance of nutritious grasses, 
lespedeza, Bermuda, redtop (herds- 
grass), and white clover, your cattle 
will make gains of which you will 
not be ashamed. I sold today—Octo- 
ber 7—a load of feeders right off my 
pasture for six cents per pound, that 
have not had a feed of grain since the 
fourth of last April, and the average 
gain on these animals was about 400 
pounds. If you expect to raise your 
feeders from native cows, by all 
means have at the head of your herd 
a good (with emphasis on the good) 
pure-bred bull, selected from one of 
the beef families that you consider 
best adapted to your section of coun- 
try. J. M. ALDRICH. 

Michigan City, Miss. 





Get Rid of the Ticks—A Special 
Message to Eastern North Carolina. 


OR many years The Progressive 

Farmer and many other papers 
have advised their readers of the 
danger of moving cattle from a tick 
free to a tick infested section; but 
after all that has been said and 
printed there are still many who 
have not heard or read of this dan- 
ger, or having heard or read of it, 
have ignored or disbelieved it. 








urally many are turning their atten- | 


One of the first problems to be solved | 


q _-&@ good profit when put on the market, 











A STUDY IN DAIRY FORM. 








Three First Prize Winners at the National Dairy Show. 








Jersey—Lady Jol- 
ly—Owned by E. 
C. Lasater, Fal- 
furrias, Texas. 





Guernsey—Essie 
Jeweler—Owned 
by A. F. and F. F. 
Fox, Wausheka, 
Wisconsin. 


Holstein—Aconeth’s 
Lady—Owned by R. 
E. Haeger, of Illinois. 





An intelligent North Carolina read- 
er writes us a letter about his exper- 
ience and loss in moving two cows 
from the central or tick-free part of 
the State to the southeastern or tick- 
infested portion and gives as his 
reason for writing, the hope that ‘‘the 
readers of The Progressive Farmer 
may profit by my experience.” 

We see little reason to hope that 
this sort of thing will cease so long 
as ticks exist. The writer of this let- 
ter is evidently a man of more than 
average intelligencé, reads The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, lives in the State 
where the tick eradication work was 
first proved feasible and in a State 
that has eradicated the ticks from 
more than 50 counties, and if he 
would still move cows from a tick- 
free section of: the State to a tick- 
infested locality, what hope is there 
that the average man, or for that 
matter the most intelligent of our 
readers, will heed any new or addi- 
tional warning we might give? 


The only hope is in eradicating 
the ticks, and North Carolina should 


not lag behind in this work after 
making such a good start. The so- 
called free-range part of the State 
should be put under stock-law, which 
would permit of the work of tick 
eradication soon being completed. 

This reader asks that we give in- 
formation about tick fever and its 
treatment. The best information we 
can give about tick fever is that with- 
out the fever tick there is no tick 
fever, and that the tick is easily and 
cheaply eradicated as has been prov- 
ed by the cleaning of over 200,000 
square miles in the last seven years. 
And the best information we can give 
about the treatment of tick fever is 
that there is no treatment, that is at 
all effective. It is easily prevented, 
because the tick is easily eradicated, 
but no effective treatment for the dis- 
ease is known. 





I have a hydraulic ram at spring, a 213- 
gallon tank at lot, one spigot at lot, one on 
back porch, one in garden to water potato 
bed. The whole outfit—ram, over 700 feet 
of piping, tank, three spigots and 25 feet of 
rubber hose, with nozzle—all cost about $55. 
I consider it the best investment I ever 
made,—H. K. MeGarity, Cornwell, S. C. 












a change of policy. 














THH PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


leas 3 DEVELOPING INTER- 


EST IN COLT RAISING. 


Farmers Have Found That They Can 
Make Money by Keeping Mares In- 
stead of Mules. 

CCORDING to the census of 1910 
Georgia has been raising only one 
colt for every 100 horses that it buys. 

The outgo fer work stock as revealed 


* | by the census is about $1,000,000 a 


month, a loss for which there is no 
good reason. 
Recently there has been a vigorous 


| propaganda carried on in the State 


favoring the use of Percheron mares 
as work-stock, to the end that colts 
may be raised and the outgo of mon- 
ey for work-stock checked. 

In one county,Tattnall, the bankers 
took the initiative in bringing about 
A strong letter 
was sent out to leading farmers by 
the association of nine banks, setting 
forth the loss to the county each year 
for work-stock purchased elsewhere 
that could be raised there. Since the 
banks finance the purchase of many 
of the teams Of mules that are bought 
in the county, they virtually announc- 
ed that the financing of the purchase 
of work-stock in the future would 
not be looked upon with favor by 
them unless they bought mares and 
preferably Percheron mares. These 
banks called a meeting of the farm- 
ers and had-present Prof. Milton P. 
Jarnagin® head of animal husbandry 
of the State College of Agriculture, 
who pointed out the advantages of 
using mares and raising colts. 

As a result of the two meetings of 
the farmers, an order of two carloads 
of Percheron mares was placed with 
the College of Agriculture-which had 
offered to go to the market and select 
good types and see that the farmers 
were not imposed upon either in 
quality of horses or prices. The.Col- 
lege offered to do this without 
charge. ; 

Two carloads of Percheron mares 
have thus been introduced into Tatt- 
nall County, along with two worthy 
stallions. The interest is growing 


| and it is believed that within a very 


few years Tattnall County will be a 
center of draft animal industry. 

Like most communities in Geor- 
gia, the farmers of Tattnall County 


| had always confined their activities 
to cotton growing and looked to oth- 


er States to supply work-stock. Now 


| that the Georgia farmer is learning 


that he can raise the feed for his 
work-stock on his own farm and that 
colts can be raised at much less cost 
than to purchase from livestock cen- 
ters, he is open to conviction. 

Not only in the county mentioned 
has there been a marked interest 
manifested lately in increasing draft 
horse production in the State, but so 
well known has Tattnall Couniy’s 
step in that direction been made pub- 
lic, that others are starting to do 
likewise. 

Enough experience has been had 
with Percheron mares in the State by 
farmers who have used them for sev- 
eral years, to reassure the backward 
of the practicability of using them 
for farm work. While experience of 
some is, that the Percheron mare will 
not stand the rough hard work quite 
as well as a mule, in the course of a 
year, by reason of the greater weight 
and drawing power of the Percheron, 
more work can be accomplished by 
them than by using the mule. At 
the same time there is a colt which 
can be raised, the value of which 
greatly enhances the worth of the 
Percheron over that of the mule , 

While it is not expected that there 
will be at once a tremendous revolu- 
tion in favor of colt raising in Geor- 
gia, it is plainly apparent that there 
is awakening of interest and a move- 
ment, which is destined soon to save 
some of the heavy annual loss to 
Georgia of its work-stock cost. The 
movement is typical of the agricul- 
tural revolution taking place in the 
State looking to a diversity of agri- 
cultural activities. 

CHARLES A. WHITTLE. 

Athens, Ga. 






















Saturday, November 22, 1913.] 
A Ration for Young Calves. 


READER has 35 or 40 calves, 
weighing 200 to 400 pounds each 
that are still sucking their mothers. 
He proposes to put these calves in 
the feed lot and turn the mothers to 


them once a day until the calves are | 


on full feed. He has silage, mixed 
grass hay and cottonseed meal for 
feeds and wants suggestions as to the 
proportions’of these feeds that should 
be used. 

We suggest feeding these calves all 
the silage they will eat up promptly 
night and morning, give them free 
access to the mixed grass hay during 
the day, and from one and one-half 
to-three pounds of cottonseed meal 
a day according to the weight of the 


calves. The meal may be slightly in- 
creased as the calves increase in 
weight. 

For the iarger calves this ration 


should give very satisfactory results, 
but for the young calves not weigh- 
ing over 200 pounds it is doubtful if 
cottonseed meal should be given in 
sufficient quantity to supply the pro- 
tein they need. For these, a better 
ration would be obtained by substit- 
uting legume hay for the grass hay 
and giving equal parts of corn and 
cottonseed meal instead of only cot- 
tonseed meal for concentrates. This 
would add to the cost of the ration, 
however, and it is probable that 
cheaper gains will be made with the 
silage, grass hay and _ cottonseed 
meal, even tho it becomes necessary 
to feed a light ration of cottonseed 
meal in order to keep within the limit 
of safety for such young calves. 


A good ration for 


pounds of silage, four to five pounds 
of hay and two and one-half pounds 
of cottonseed meal per head per day, 
but as above suggested, the silage 
should be fed up to the limit of their 
capacity. The meal should be fed 
with the silage morning and night. 





Hogs Following Cattle Fed Cotton- 
seed Meal. 


READER says he is feeding steers 
on corn and cottonseed meal and 
wants to know if hogs following the 
cattle will suffer any injury from the 
cottonseed meal fed the cattle? 
It has been pretty well proven that 
hogs following cattle fed cotonseed 
meal in the ration do not suffer any 
injury from the cottonseed meal. 
There has been ample experience 
along this line in the North to prove 
this, but in the Northern States 
where cottonseed meal is fed it is us- 
ually given only in small quantities 
as compared with what is generally 
fed in the South. It is possible that 
hogs might get enough cottonseed 
meal to injure them if they followed 
cattle fed chiefly on cottonseed meal 
for a long time, but this is not very 
likely. When meal of any kind 
is fed the hogs get less of that which 
passes through the cattle undigested 
than when the whole grain is fed, and 
also, in this case, the passage of the 
meal through the cattle may remove 
the injurious properties from the 
meal. At least experience shows that 
hogs are not injured by following 
cattle fed cottonseed meal as a part 
of the grain or concentrate ration. 





A 1,200-pound steer, selling for 
$100, brings 8 1-3 cents a pound. A 
1,200-pound mule, selling for $250, 
brings 20 5-6 cents per pound. The 
steer, if well fed, will reach the 
1,200 pounds in weight in two years, 
while the mule will need to be kept 
until it is three years old, but after 
the mule is two years old, it will earn 
its keep, if properly handled. It 


looks as if there ought to be good |} 


money in raising mules if proper at- 
tention is given to their breeding, 
care and feeding. 





We are much pleased with your measures 
—readjustment of taxes, Torrens system, ru- 





ral banks, co-operation, segregation, tenancy 
improvement. The Progressive Farmer is 
alive and helping others to live.—wW. S. Doak, 


Clifton Station, Va. 





400-pound | 
calves should be from 15 to 18) 


(19) 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 








“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Land’s Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





STALLIONS MARES GELDINGS 
| Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses All Ages 


est freight. 








The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices and liberalterms: Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application. 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





BERKSHIRES. 


IOP PADRE DDDAAAEAADDNROPOrmwrmwmwmwmwmw—w OO 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 

















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1, 500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Cha Agee! ae at 
the International Live Sti ck Show, Chicago, 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at poten od vy prices. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


Pure Bred Berkshire Pigs 


Now ready to _, s & 10 _— old, LS few pairs 
not related. Also rd boa 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
SYCAMORE, VA. 


TOCK ao THE BEST 
0. I. CS Pure Bred Sneepi 


3 aged herd boars, service ae “al and 
open gilts and pigs, for sale. 
OWEN BROTHER 

R. No. 2 


s, 
Bedford City, Va. 
| DUROC-JERSEYS. 
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Weaned Pigs, Open and Bred Gilts. 





Service Boars Sired by Whiskey and Faith 
No. 129317 Grand Champion at American 
Royal 1913. This Herd has 4 the 
Highest-Class Boars in the State. . . 


JAMES L. TAYLOR, Prop. 


“Red White and Blue” 


“Duroc Swine Farm” 
Olean, Miller County, Missouri 

















Cherry Red Durocs—-Jersey Heifers 


Ten bred Cherry Red Duroc Gilts and 3 
males from prize winning dam and sire of 
one litter, 9 months old, weighing about 175 
pounds, gross $20.00 each or $37.50 pair. 
Registration papers free. Also 3 fine Jersey 
Heifers $15 and $20 each. One 16 months old, 
will be fresh to pail in the spring. 


J. E. WIGGINS, - Sunbury, N. C. 

















DUROC-JERSEY PIGS: SOWS, Sow Pies 


all sold; unfarrowed sow pigs all booked, some 
fine boars on hand; write quick, they are going 


fast.  W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 


ROYALLY BRED DUROCS 


At special prices for 60 days. Bred Gilts, 
| | Bred Sows, Service Boars and Pigs, all ages. 


| | L. M. Whitaker & Co., Fayetteville. Tenn..R. F.D.1 




















GEORGIA HERD DUROC JERSEYS 
The oldest herd of Duroes in the South. 1000 
pound boar at head of herd. Prolific strains 
of Ohio Chief, Col. and Crimson Wonder 
families. C.E. VANCE, Caihoun, Ga., R. F.D. 3. 








DUROC-JERSEYS. 


LOPS LSA SLI DIY 


MONTROSE FARM ‘DU Roc- JERSEYS 
Home of Gold Bond Again and ethers of his class 
Bred sows and giits. Young service boars. High 
quality. Low price 
JOHN F. T. ANDERSON, Poindexter, Va. 








Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 
Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 

R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 





POLAND CHINAS. 


PLP 


@—978 Pound Hog 


See What Our Mammoth Black Hogs Do 
In The Hands Of Our Cust 


Wallburg, Davidson County, N. C. 

Dear Sir:—I have killed the Mammoth 
Black pig I bought from you and he 
dressed net 978 pounds. 

(Signed) J. L. GUYER. 

We are selling — pigs at the very 
low price of $10 each, $15 per pair and 
they are going fast. Have a fine lot of 
pure bred Poland China at same price. 
Reference Bradstreet & Dunn’s Agency, 
or any bank in Greensboro, 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 
J | 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
POLAND CHINA HOGS 
Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 

boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
€&p Out of stretchy sows and 1000-lb. boars. 
Buy them and win. Also Angus cattle, 

J. P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, Ill. 


TAMWORTHS. 


LLLP LPL LLP LILLIE II” 


TAMWORTH 
Farroweg by 700 to 900 Ib. 


PIGS Champion sows and sired 
by 900 and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars. 
4a Largest registered prize-winning herd in the 
South. Won 196 premiums and 17 championships at 
nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 
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All ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 











YOUNG STOCK, 
FOR SALE 





OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 


NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 








WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 





ALL AGES 











DIGGS FARM OFFERS 
FOR SALE 


“ALVORD EMINENT” 

A Grandson of the 
$10,000.00 EMINENT 

Dropped Nov. 7th, 1911 


Solid Color and 
A Grand Individual 
For Pedigree and Price 


Address 


J.F. DIGGS, Rockingham, N.C. 














Fern 4th, 84619. 


HILLSIDE FARM—— 


Oakwood Rioter, 104280, a son of Sensational 
His dam Neobule, 177661 
entered the Register of Merit at 18 years of 
age making 481 pounds butter. 
bull calves sired by this bull, and whose 
dams are well bred and profitable producers. 
Prices reasonable. 


C. E. FINGER, R. No. 1, Hickory, N. C. 
—_— J 


I have some 

















HOLSTEINS. 








Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


Last year a Californian Holstein madea 
yearly record of 784.13 pounds of fat from 
25,981.8 pounds of milk. 

After an interval of two months she*began 
another yearly test which has just come to a 
close with a record of 868.1 pounds of butter 
fat from 28,826.4 pounds of milk. 

These two successive yearly tests during 
which 54,800 pounds of milk were made are 
more evidence that great records are not 
spasmodic efforts, but represent capacity per- 
manently developed. 

Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso.,F.L. Houghton, Sec’y. 
Box 180, Brattleboro. Vt. 











GUERNSEYS. 
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MOUNTAIN HOME TAMWORTHS 
Headed by the Grand Champion boar of America. Fifty- 
eight blue and champion ribbons won by this herd in 
1913, at the Forest City, Minn., Wis. and Mich. State fairs. 
Correspondence solicited. Satisfaction gurranteed. 

. Warren Morton, - Russeilville, Ky. 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 

WE IEW STOCK FARM, 
D, J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


WYLDW OOD FARMS 
CORNWELL, S. C. 
For Sale—Guernseys. One mature bull 
from advanced registry stock. Four young 
bulls ready for service; two bull calves. 
Berkshires—Lee’s Artist 5th. 
boar pigs, nice ones, and a few sow pigs. 
Buy from us and get prize winning stock. 


Several 
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HORSES. 
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SHEEP. 
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Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred im the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Bale 
Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 


HEREFORDS. 
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LA VERNET HEREFORDS 
BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jackson, Miss. 
Best herd i ‘ 
Herefords est herd in the South 





Booking orders now. 
GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky 


__ ABERDEEN _ANGUS 


ANGUS CATTLE puns ~~ 


FOR SALE. At a bargain. Write me for prices. 


F. B. TURNBULL, Cedarville, 0. 


JERSEYS. 
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BUY A PRIZE WINNING SIRE 


Rochette’s Harry 107050—born Nov. 15, 1911, 
2nd Prize Senior Yearling, Tenn. State Fair 
1913. Sire, Rochette’s Golden Lad 78218—Ist 
Prize and Grand Champion at Tenn. State 
Fair for two years. Dam, Lad’s Mona Belle 
236848—from Tennessee’s best Butter Fat 
family. Price and pedigree sent on appli- 
cation. 











EWELL FARM, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
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Kentucky Jack and 
Percheron Farms. 
We have a big lot fs regis- 
nd 


Percheron mares and the 


Also some nice saddle and 
driving mares. 
prices in car load lots. 
Write or visit our farms, 
COOK & BROWN, Propr's 
Lexington, Ky. 


h grade 


Special 

















fillies. 
dle mares, 


ponies. 


DOr 


SADDLERS 
Stallions, mares, colts and 
Some splendid sad- 
geldings and 
plantation horses. 
fit you out in a car load of 
saddlers or business horses 
and also some nice Shetland 
Write your wants. 
J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky. 


SADDLERS AND PONIES. 


PRR 





We can 





subject. 


Feeds and Feeding—By Prof. W. 
A. Henry, is the standard book on its 
A great big volume crammed 


with valuable facts for the stockman. 
Every breeder or feeder of livestock 


needs it. 
lar price, $2.25. 





We can supply it at the regu- 


The Progressive Farmer. 
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Quality First is the 
Rule at Berckmans 


Fruit trees grown in our nursery have to 
meet our high standard before we sell them 
—no inferior, scrub trees get past our rigid 
ne tion. Over fifty years’ experience has 

taught us how to grow good trees—and our 
customers come back year aftey year, 
they know that the good trees come 
from Berckmans’ Nurseries, 4 


Our Catalogue is Ready 
It tells the kinds of trees, shrubs, 
roses, that you should plant. Tells 
how to plant them and care for 
them. Send for it now—free. , 
P. J. BERCKMANS CO., Inc. 
Box 1070E, Augusta, Ga. 

















eines are Profitable 


Demand for the nuts constantly increasing. 
Will give you an income for life and your 
heirs after you. Pecans thrive in many parts 
of the South. Plant wherever you have land 
adapted to them and make the best perma- 
nent investment open to you 

Our New Catalogue will tell you about Pecan- 

wing and the best varieties. Also about fruits 
or the South—Plums, . 
Figs, Grapes and Citrus Fruits, best Roses, Shade 
Trees, Shrubs, Vines. Sent free if you write. 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES CO. 
Rose Ave., Glen Saint Mary, Florida 


BERMUDA GRASS SEED Raised in Yuma 


Valley,Arizona. 
Best Bermuda grass locality in the United 
States. Send for sample. Orders booked for 
seed now, 40 cents per pound, f. o. b. your sta- 
tion, January delivery.. This seed is first-class 
with high germination. Get a sample and try 
it. Buy direct from the grower and get bed 


rock prices. 
R. G. STITT 
(Grower of Alfalfa and Bermuda) 
Box 423, Yuma, Arizona. 


A fF Farmer's Garpen 


mel UAL LOU a Cc 
alps his wife to plan her table in ties times. tee es 7 
and worry, saves buying so much meat. gives § 

} satisfaction to the help. A good garden will be | 
no impossible in ge busy life without proper 
They cost little and save much hard work. 


IRON AG WHEEL HOES 


AND DRILLS 
will sow, cultivate 


ete., better than you 

can with siateckions ae and ten times quicker. A 
woman, boy or girl can do it. - Can plant closer 
and work these hand tools while the horses rest. 
38 combinations from which to choose at $2.50 
to $12. One combined tool will do all of the 
work. Ask your dealer to show them and 
write us for booklet. ‘‘Gardening With 
Modern Tools’’ and ‘‘Iron Age Farm 
and Garden News’’ 




























Greniocn; N. J. 
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LAND 


Increase crops 50 per cent by draining off the 
surplus water with “Chattanooga’’ hard burned 
clay tile. The richest soil and plant food washes 
down into the low, wet bottom land; by draining 
that bottom land you can make it yield the best 
crops on the farm, We sell the very best hard 
burned clay tile direct at low prices. Write for 
free pamphlet on drainage. 

e also manufacture vitrified well curbing, 
the only material known for excluding all con- 
taminations and for keeping your well pure, 
sweet and clean. It does not impart taste to 
water nor rust like iron. 


Chattanooga Sewer Pipe & Fire Brick 


Company 


Manufacturers, Chattanooga, Tennessee 








“WATERLOO BOY” 
Engines will give more service at less cost 
than any other, and the first cost is less too. 
Write for illustrated catalog which tells the 
secret of how to judge an engine. 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., 
Salisbury, N. C. 






























Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
booklet telling about 
peas entitled, ‘The 
Value of peas and 
Royal Pea Hullers.”’ 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 
MENT & MFG. CO. 


Y, 


Dept. 
Chattanooga, - - Tenn. 





BOY AL aE A HULLERS 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 











ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 











APPLE GROWING IN NORTHEAST GEORGIA. 





A Rapidly Developing 


Industry in a Country Admirably Adapted 


to Apple Production. 





By Prof. H. P. Stuckey, Georgia Experiment Station. 


geographies or agricultural lit- 

erature dated a’ few years back, 
we do not find the apple listed among 
Georgia’s commercial products. How- 
ever, a visit to the mountainous sec- 
tions of Georgia now will convince 
anyone that a few years hence the 
Georgia apple will be on a footing 
with the famous Georgia peach as a 
shipping commodity. 

In the eastern section of Rabun 
County, just at the foot of Rabun 
Ball Mountain, are a few very inter- 
esting commercial apple orchards. 
Some of these orchards have eleva- 
tions of 2,700 feet above sea level. 
The water in the small streams that 
gush from the mountains on every 
side is cold enough to chill one’s teeth 
while the air has a peculiar invigora- 
ting freshness found only among 
such mountains. The climate is so 
mild and the air drainage so perfect 
that an apple crop failure is almost 
unknown. The annual rainfall of 
this section is about 60 inches, which 
gives the vegetation a fresh vigorous 
growth all through the growing sea- 
son. The soil is quite friable and ea- 
sily cultivated in addition to being 
very fertile. In fact, as far as soil 
and climate is concerned, this is an 
ideal region for growing fruit. 


B: REFERRING to commercial 


Laying Off the Rows. 


UNNING off rows for apple trees 

on mountain lands is quite a dif- 
ferent proposition from that on com- 
paratively level areas. A few orchar- 
dists have tried the check or square 
system, but only two or three seasons 
fully convinced them of their error. It 
has been found far better to run the 
rows on a level and establish terraces 
between the rows of trees. In each 
case, sufficient space is left between 
the rows of trees and the terraces to 
give room for driving the spray tanks 
and the wagons for harvesting the 
fruit. The advantages of this terrace 
system of planting the trees are ob- 
vious. By this means it is compara- 
tively easy to hold the most of the 
rain water on the land where it falls 
and thus prevent washing or erosion 
which is a more or less difficult mat- 
ter to control in mountain lands. 

In clearing land for an orchard, 
many of the logs are used to good 
advantage by laying them across the 
low places in the land and rapidly 
building terraces across such places. 


Nursery Stock. 


OST orchardists prefer to select 
their own scions and propagate 
the trees in the vicinity of the area 
selected for the permanent orchard. 
In this way, they reduce the chances 
of introducing some of the worst ap- 
ple enemies in the way of insect pests 
and fungus diseases. As a rule, 
these diseases and insect pests are 
not as prevalent on the virgin soils 
of the mountain sides as they are on 
older orchard sites. 
Cultivation. 
OME of the orchards are cultiva- 
ted during the spring and early 
summer, then a coat of weeds is al- 
lowed to cover the soil until the lat- 
ter part of August when the orchard 
is again plowed and the area seeded 
to crimson clover which serves as @ 
winter cover crop. Where a cover 
crop is kept on the orchard land for 
the greater part of the year, soil ero- 
sion is considerably reduced. 
Spraying. 
ROM the experiences of some of 
the more progressive orchardists 
of this part of the State, Bordeaux 
mixture has been found to control 
the fungus diseases of the apple bet- 
ter than the lime-sulfur mixtures. 
Some of the orchardists in the 


mountains have an interesting labor- 
saving device in connection with 
their spraying. The spring water is 
caught in a small ravine, confined to 
a ditch on the steep side of the ra- 
vine for a few yards away, and pour- 
ed out by means of a gutter on to a 
tall platform on which are set the 
Bordeaux mixing tanks., In this way, 
all that is necessary to prepare a 
spray solution, is to slake the lime 
in one tank, dissolve the copper sul- 
fate (bluestone) in another, drive 
the spray tanks up to the platform, 
run in the solutions by gravity until 
the spray tanks are full, and then 
drive away and goto spraying. This 
method is as effective for spray solu- 
tions as a complicated system of wa- 
ter works. 
Varieties. 


HERE is quite a difference in.the 

number of varieties that do well 
on a commercial scale on the south- 
ern borders of the apple region as 
compared with those that are a suc- 
cess in the heart of the mountains. 
For the southern border of the apple 
belt the following named varieties 
are adapted: Early Harvest, Red 
June, Horse, Red Astrachan, Yates, 
Terry and Shockley. Near Rabun Ball 
Mountain, the following varieties 
grow to perfection: Rabun, Mam- 
moth Black Twig, Black Winesap, 
Albemarle Pippin, Northern Spy, 
Thinskin, Winter Queen. The two 
varieties of Ben Davis are also plant- 
ed commercially. In fact, very few 
varieties yet tried have failed to pro- 
duce good apples in the heart of the 
mountains, 

Marketing. 


_ question of marketing is now 
becoming a very important one, 
inasmuch as a number of the com- 
mercial orchards are now at the 
bearing age. Facilities for getting 
the apples to the railroad station are 
requiring considerable attention. 
However, a matter of greater im- 
portance at the present is the pro- 
viding of suitable packages in 
which to ship the fruit and the 
construction of suitable packing 
and storage houses. The _ bushel 
box is, at present, the most popular 
shipping package and some of the 
orchardists are preparing to saw the 
lumber and make their own boxes. 

This section of Georgia has suffer- 
ed some and will suffer some more 
from land sharks and promoters, just 
as other industries have in many oth- 
er sections of the country. It takes 
brain and brawn to produce good ap- 
ples, wherever they are grown, and 
the prospective buyer should bear 
this in mind in reading the flashy lit- 
erature of the land agents. 





WHERE TO LOCATE THE 
ORCHARD 





Air Drainage and Soil Must Both Be 
Considered. 


HE selection of an orchard site is 

not governed by any arbitrary 
rule. It is not every farm that has 
the best locations as regards soils 
and exposures. The owners of such 
are a bit unfortunate, but neverthe- 
less, they should not be so discourag- 
ed as to not plant and care for a small 
orchard at least. 

Some kinds of soils and surface ex- 
posures are preferable to others, as 
they are better adapted to fruit 
and require less expensive prepara- 
tion and after-care and treat- 
ment of the orchard. The most suc- 
cessful orchardists often differ as to 
the best location of an orthard, some 
preferring a northern slope, others 
an eastern, and some a southern, and 
occasionally one may be found who 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


favors a western incline. Tests have 
been made that show a northeastern 
slope stands the dry, hot summers 
better than other slopes. But all 
farms do not have these northeastern 
slants, especially near the house, and 
it is generally desirable to have the 
orchard near the house. Under an 
occasion of this kind the planter will 
have to choose-a location of another 
slope, or perhaps no slope at all 
However, if possible, the site should 
be elevated above the immediate sur- 
roundings, thus giving better. drain- 
age and air circulation;.and it will 
also be of great advantage in guard- 
ing against late spring frosts, which 
are so detrimental to our fruit crops 
at the blooming season. 

Apple trees thrive and do well on a, 
variety of soils well prepared, but 
the different kinds of soil may re- 
quire different treatment. One soil 
to especially guard against in the cot- 
ton States is that possessing that fun- 
gus disease called root-rot. If you 
have land on which cotton dies, 
or land on which grew sumach bush- 
es, do not set this in apple trees, for 
the apple trees are sure to be affected 
by the disease. 

A loamy soil is naturally rich in 
plant food, hence will need little, if 
any, manuring in its preparation. 
But it should be deeply stirred and 
thoroughly broken up by subsoiling. 
This loamy soil is what is often spok- 
en of as free soil, as it seldom be- 
comes compacted, even by abusive 
treatment. 

A clay soil is the most difficult to 
prepare, and often requires manuring 
as well as thorough plowing, replow- 
ing and subsoiling. It should also be 
frequently stirred during the summer 
months, and especially after each 
rainfall, to prevent it from baking 
ahd becoming compacted. This be- 
comes even more important in sea- 
sons of long and continued drouth. 

Sandy soils are generally lacking 
in necessary plant foods. They also 
lose a good deal of the manures and 
fertilizers that may be added by the 
leaching of the rainfall. 

The wood growth on loamy soils 
will be strong and vigorous, but may 
not be sufficiently matured to stand 
the severe freezes of the middle 
north, but will generally be all right 
for our balmy southern winters. With 
a free subsoil underlying it, a loamy 
clay soil will probably give best re- 
sults, especially if it be well prepar- 
ed by subsoiling and thorough cul- 
ture before setting the trees. 

Timber lands with the proper drain- 
age and exposure, are preferable for 
orchard sites. Such lands contain all 
the elements of plant food necessary 
to insure a good and sufficient wood 
growth, as well as fruitfulness. Fruit 
produced on such lands generally 
rank first class as to size. 

All orchard lands should be thor- 
oughly surface drained and _ sub- 
drained. No orchard can endure for 
a great length of time with stagnant 
water either on the surface or within 
the soil. All surplus. water from 
rainfall must be removed either by 
surface drainage or through the pro- 
cess of sub-drainage. The use of 
dynamite to secure this deeper drain- 
age is advisable on many soils. 

When the proper drainage is not 
supplied by the slope of the land nat- 
urally, then it must be brought about 
by artificial means. Surface ditches 
or furrows between the rows may af- 
ford some temporary relief, but they 
are objectionable on other accounts; 
for an orchard thus drained will be 
bad to get over when caring for the 
trees and gathering the fruit. On 
these accounts subdrainage is far bet- 
ter. A. M. LATHAM. 





The Florida Citrus Exchange has come to 


be such a powerful organization that the 
independent dealers, in their bitter opposi- 
tion, have been brought to realize that their 
future is not in fighting the growers, that 
their demands upon the Legislature are met 
with laws meeting their requirements for 
protection against the shipments of unripe 
fruit; that they have increased the net price 
per box of oranges more than 50 per cent, 
and have at the same time decreased the 
cost to the consumer; and that their busi- 
ness has grown to such an extent the past 
season that the return of three cents per 
box to the growers held as a reserve fund 


amounted to $50,000. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 








Timely Poultry Notes. 


EW poultry keepers take sufficient 

note of the effect of feeding and 
watering on the color of fowl’s plum- 
age. It may not matter so much with 
dark plumaged fowls, but with white 
breeds it is important. Yellow corn, 
gluten meal, oil meal, and sunflower 
seed tend to “yellow” the feathers 
and produce brassiness. Water nat- 
urally containing iron, or the too 
common use of iron in water as a ton- 
ic has the same effect, and darkens 
buff plumage. Cayenne (red) pepper 
used during and after moulting, ma- 
terially deepens and brightens buffs 
and .reds. For white fowl, wheat, 
oats, barley, kafir corn, and millet, 
with white corn will be found best so 
far as effect on color goes. 

*s * * 

With the coming of winter and 
its attendant rains and snows, the im- 
portance of keeping the floor of the 
houses and scratching pens dry in- 
creases. If they do not stand on 
ground higher than that. around 
them, especially if on a slope, make 
a ditch at back and sides, to carry off 
rain water to lower ground. Raising 
the ground inside the buildings helps 
materially. If the ground is clayey, 
some sand added will be beneficial. 

x * * 


In giving chicks water, have the 
vessels deep enough to give a good 
supply, but so arranged that the 
chicks cannot get in and get wet. For 
lack of the two-piece articles sold, 
take a quart size tin can, punch with 
a nail a few holes around the open 
top, half an inch or an inch from the 
rim. Fill with water and cover with 
a dish deep enough to hold an inch 
and a half of water. Invert, and the 
water will trickle as fast as used. 

* * * 
‘ Winter storms are soon due, and 
poultry that have a good scratching 
shed to work in during rains will well 
repay the extra care. Then if the 
grain feed, as it always should be, is 
scattered in the litter at night, it will 
give the birds both feed and exercise 
in the cold mornings when the at- 
tendants are apt to keep themselves 
under shelter. No poultry house is 
complete without the _ scratching 
shed. 
* * & 

In proportion to their weight, 
young growing chicks consume a 
much larger quantity of feed than 
grown fowl. The feed is consumed 
in building up, creating a constantly 
growing bony structure and its cov- 
ering. Matured fowl only require a 
ration to maintain the growth, and 
in layers, the egg material; any sur- 
plus goes mto fat. 

* * & 

It should be borne in mind that the 
heavy breeds are not given to taking 
as much exercise as the smaller ones. 
Hence, they should have a larger 
proportion of their feed in whole 
grain, scattered in litter, to give them 
needed exercise. The lighter breeds 
can stand more ground feeds safely. 

* * 

Don’t “shoo” your hens, nor let 
any one else do it! You may not 
think so, but it-is a certain fact, that 
abrupt motions and noises in the 
chicken houses and runs are a posi- 
tive detriment, both to laying and 
fattening fowl. It is the quiet feed- 
ers that lay on the flesh. 

a ee 

The use of hoppers for dry mashes 
should be more general, and hoppers 
should always be used for grit, char- 
coal, meat scrap, bone and oyster 
shell or lime rock. When poultry 
can have free access to these, they 
take just what they need, and in such 
quantities as their nature craves. 

* * * 

In feeding for egg production, 
about half the feed should be dry 
mash—-wheat bran, middlings, oat 
meal and corn meal with meat scraps. 
For breeding stock a less proportion 





is better, as the whole grains make 
the hens exercise more to get it. 
* + 


For fattening poultry, especially 
matured birds, there is nothing bet- 
ter than corn, whole or ground. It is 
very high in carbohydrates but low 
in protein. Don’t use the corn and 
cob meal, 

zk &e * 

If corn is fed to poultry, it is best 
given at the last feed of the day, es- 
pecially cold weather. Wheat, oats, 
and other grains come in right for a | 
morning feed. 





BF. J. R. 





Breed For Winter Layers. 
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OW, THESE, - 
RICES IN EFFECT! 


6H:P$9935 8H- etnitae 
ILA. S 21890 
OTHER SIZES: PROPOR- | 
TIONALLY: LOW. 


Ee H:P $3945°4 H-p $7550 


8, 11, 12, 15, 20, *. 30 and 
Skida adi 
ENGINE to earn quality. Better ae than 
its cost while 
you pay for it. 
It’s cheaper 
than doing 
without one. 
Ed. H. Witte, 














R. Raymond Pearl has made it 
very plain to one who reads his 


TERMS Kerosene, Gasoline & Gas 


Sold Only Direct from Factory to User. Nomatter where you 
live or what work you have that can be hitched to a belt, you can own a 
WITTE to ~~ ey than any other engine. Sizes are 1, 2, 4, 6, 


No need now to do without a chan 
®@ poor or unknown one, to get a low price. The WITTE fills the bi bil 
I — highest standard engines 
My Book Free {cr prices iece than asked for Fa 4 
a My Free i explains the inside 
po he selling as well as manufacturing. 
Write today for my Easy Terms Sales Plan. 
Ed. H. Witte, Witte Iron Works Co., « 
2956 Oakland A., Kansas City,Mo. 

















40 H-P. Styles, Stationary, Portal bie, 
aie 27 years in the lead in engine- 
ever, with prices — can’t ibiamdl beat. 
engine, or to tak 





latest bulletin of his work at Orono, 
Maine, in egg inheritance that the 
laying habit is an inherited charac- 
teristic. He shows very plainly that 
some hens carry the characteristic of 
laying eggs in winter and some do 
not. There are winter layers and 
spring layers. -He makes a division 
by stating that there is a spring cycle 
and a winter laying cycle. | 
This brings the trap-nest into im- 
portance as a means of selecting 
those hens that carry this character- 
istic. The breeder who does not use 
the trap-nest and the incubator is at 
a disadvantage. There should be 
some breeders to take up this line of 
work to sell birds to head flocks. The 
fact that the farmer does not use the 
incubator makes it very probable that 
the spring layer will continue to be 
perpetuated. The hen that goes to 
laying early will likely go broody 
first in the spring and her eggs will 
have been eaten so eggs will be taken 
from those hens just starting to lay. 
These are the spring layers and this 
is the kind usually perpetuated on 
the farm. J. K. MORRISON. 








A Year-Long Laying Contest. 


R. J. F. Ketcham, of the Connect- 

icutt State Experiment Station, 
sends us a report of an international 
egg-laying contest which has just 
closed. In this contest there were 
100 pens of five birds each, represent- 
ing 21 different kinds and varieties. 
Forty-three pens were White Leg- 
horns, 11 White Wyandottes, the oth- 
er breeds being represented in small- 
er numbers. The average number of 
eggs laid per bird was 155.8. The 
leading pens were as follows: 





Tom Barron, Catforth, England, White 


DORI GES oso asc bcoeb pe nek ee wen eee 1,190 
Edward Cam, Hoghton, England, White 
LiGSNGPGE 2.40520 ccc ccrccsesenessees 1,108 } 
W. L. Sleeger, York, Pa., White Leg- | 
DOPUES is 6 esd has oie 0064.6 Se bbe eb bine 1,029 
Edward Cam, Hoghton, England, White 
WYGARGOteS 2 ccc cecsicvecccvoscceses 1,009 
O. A. Foster, Santa Cruz, Cal., White 
DONO os Senha sb Kaeo ve ee wana ae 997 
Colonial Farm, Temple, N. H., Single 
Comb Rhode Island Reds ..........+. 968 
Frank Toulmin, Burnley, England | 
White Leghorns .....cccccorcecsece 954 
W. P. Canby, E. Downingtown, Pa., | 
TAY TACO SIDR OOKUS © 6 os. 6i5.0-0-0 ieee Cherie ss 952 | 
Mrs. H. F. Haynes, Shoup, Ida., White 
WVOAUGGUEE foc cccduesesccieeeeeeses 951 
Burton E. Moore, Winsted, Conn., 
White Leghorns ...cccrcccccseccccces 945 


One hen in the first pen laid 282 
eggs in the year. A hen in the 
B. E. Moore pen laid 267 eggs. 

The following feeding formulas 





were in use: 
Dry Mash:-— 
Corn meal ..cccocs eccccccccocee 200 pounds 
Coarse wheat Dran: secsecccee eee 200 pounds 
Gluten feed ..cccccceee eecesecee 100 pounds 
GEOURG OBES. ..2.cssicdtinc ces occccce 100 pounds 
Standard middlings. ccoccceeveses 75 pounds 
Fish SCrap ..ccccoccsccgecccecece 30 pounds 
Beef SCraAP ...cccccescecsocscece 30 pounds 
Low grade flour .cccccccecccceos 25 pounds 
Scratch Grain:-—~ 


Cracked COPN .odccoccccceececscs 60 pounds 
WG E «sin da'p rele aiv ale euw eae 6a.e 60s % 60 pounds 
Heavy white OatB ..cccccccccccce 40 pounds 
RT IOY ins o.0 0a wise eked ee be%.endse we 20 pounds | 
TERGY GOPR) siidc.cc even cece. eeesenes 10 pounds | 
Buckwheat ...ccceocccccesccccsccs 10 pounds 
Coarse beef SCrTaP ..cccccccccccece 10 pounds 


My turkey hens have , averaged me 
$6 apiece clear profit for a year. My 





geese have proved more profitable |, 
because I sell feathers as well as | 


stock and eggs.—Mrs. L. E. Armour, | 
Pleasant Hill, La. 















months. 
crops. 
year. 


Produces plant 
Will pay the cost 


by following the instructions 
“What Dynamite will do for 
cellent results. 





Reduce Farm Labor by Using 


Jefferson Dynamite 


The Farm Hand That Takes | 
no Wages; Eats no Meals; 
Does Twice the Work. 


SUB-SOILS your land to a depth of four feet. 
Provides moisture during the hot dry summer 


ANY FARMER can handle Jefferson Dynamite safely 


THIS BOOKLET tells you how to use Jefferson Dy- 
namite for sub-soiling, tree planting, stump blasting, 
ditching and other farm uses. 
learn how to get the maximum yield from your land. 


Jefferson Powder Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
1309 Empire Building 
Ask Your Dealer For Jefferson Dynamite. 
































food for the growing 
of sub-soiling the first 


given in our free booklet 
the Farmer,” and get ex- 


Write for it today and 











ALL ABSOLUTELY FREE 


NORFOLK TALLOW Co., 


Highest Prices. 





NOTALCO PURE BEEF SCRAP 


WILL MAKE 


YOUR POULTRY BREAD WINNERS IF NOT PRIZE WINNERS. 
Ask Your Dealer or Write Us Direct. 
Send a Postal for our valuable booklet “The Care of Poultry” and “Yearly Egg Records * 


Manufacturers and Deaiers 
Hides, Skins, Furs, Bones, Tallow, Grease, Wool, Beeswax, Ete. 
Immediate Returns. 





Norfolk, Va., 


No Commission Charges. 








EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


S.C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Biack Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
C I. Games ‘and S. C. Rhode Island Reds, Large Pekin 
= ramen ioe Runner Duck Eggs, $2.00 for11. Send for fol- 

er. ’s 

Exhibited ‘Obirds atthe great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won $firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds ‘competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props..R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 











COCKERELS. 
Early Hatched, Pure Bred, $2.00 each. 
Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, White and 
a I aterearin White and Brown Leg- 


: & M. College and Exper invent, Station, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 




















S. C. White Leghorns, 5S. C. Reds, White Rocks 
winners of the blue. Hens, pullets, cockerels, and 
cocks for sale—$1 to $10 each Baby chix a specialty. 
Utility $10 per 100 Book your orders in time. Write 
your wants. Pledmont Poultry Yards, Henry, N. C. 


White Leghorn | Pulliets 
oung’s Stra’ 
50 White ecient Pullets "ai $1.00 Each. 
Breeder of High Class "— Leghorns. 
T. W. SECREST, ~ Van Wyck, S. C. 



















GET MY CATALOGUE before buying 
BUFF ORPINGTONS 
Bargains in breeding stock. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Lan N. C. 








REDS, BOTH COMBS; ORPINCTONS, BUFF, WHITE 
Choice Breeders $2.00, $5 00. 
Catalogue free.. 
MRS. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N.C. 


e is de Ch 1 hite Pt 
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th Rocks. 
Box 431, Bartlett, Tenn. 
The best is none too good. 





10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Send 
No 
Money 


Send us your name 
and address with 10 
cents for postage, and we 
will send you this high-grade 
hollow ground razor on 10 days 
free trial. Shave with it as often as 
you please, then if you wish to keep it, send 

$1.50 for yd fine strop and hone and the razor is yours. 

ROLINA CUTLERY CO., Dept. A 
Box 402, Greensboro, N. C. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE BUSINESS CO-OPERATION. 





V.—Opportunity for the Farmers’ Union—It Should be a Great 
Promoting Agency to Foster Actually Co-operative Farmers’ En- 
’ terprises—All Surplus Funds Should Be Spent for This Purpose. 





By J. Z. 
N NO‘other field of activity is the.. 
[ covenants to render a service 
that will ‘‘establish justice’ and 
“secure equity’ and ‘‘systematize 
methods of production and distribu- 
tion’’ and uplift rural life conditions, 
as great as in the field of construc- 
tive business co-operation on the 
tested and tried basis that I have out- 
lined in the foregoing articles—on 
the participating basis that puts a 
premium upon loyalty and patronage 
and honesty. 
* * * 


Work Must Take Place of Talk. 


HIS world-famous system of Roch- 

dale co-operation makes it pay the 
co-operators to co-operate, and it 
does not pay the disloyal knocker 
who refuses to co-operate. To sub- 
stitute, as rapidly as possible, con- 
structive co-operation, with its places 
ef business, under efficient service 
and management for the ‘business 
agency”’ system which holds out hope 
for systematic co-operation under 
prohibitive conditions, should be the 
predominating purpose of the Farm- 
ers’ Union. We have reached the sec- 
ond era of our organization in which 
our progress will be governed by our 
success in promoting real, concrete, 
tangible co-operation in localities 
that seem to be ready for it. 


We have passed the enthusiastic 
and sentimental period of our exis- 
tence and have come to the place 
where constructive work must begin 
to take the place of long sermons on 
the necessity of organization and co- 
operation. As The Progressive Farm- 
er has suggested, we need work now 
in the place of so much talk, and the 
successful leaders, either local, coun- 
ty, state or national, will be those 
who can produce activity along con- 
servative lines. 


Local Leadership Needed First, 


O-OPERATION cannot be thrust 
upon a community before it is 
ready for it. It would be useless to 
attempt to plant a constructive co- 
operative association in a community 
that has no conception of the co-oper- 
ative principle and the economic ben- 
efits to be derived from it when put 
into practice. 

Co-operation cannot live in a com- 
munity where there is no co-opera- 
tive spirit. Neither can it be estab- 
lished without local leadership that 
not only has the co-operative spirit, 
but that has a passion for seeing the 
co-operative principle established in 
their vicinity. This kind of local 
leadership is the first requisite. 

And if conditions and environment 
are favorable one man can make it 
go, if he has a passion for the cause 
and has the confidence of his neigh- 
bors. In fact, in every community 
where constructive co-operative en- 
terprises have been established, you’ll 
usually find one man who is the lead- 
ing spirit. And while it has been 
said often that the kind of leadership 
referred to is hard to find, it isn’t be- 
cause we do not have men that have 
the natural qualifications for such co- 
operative leadership, if they could be 
enlisted for this cause. If men would 
be willing to employ their time, their 
skill, their talents, their energies and 
their good business judgment in the 
co-operative field of service as they 
do in promoting private profit-taking 
industries and enterprises, there are 
but few communities that would be 
lacking in successful co-operative 
leadership. 





Green. 
The Unit of Co-operation. 


O-OPERATIVE enterprises should 
be located on a basis of establish- 
ed trade lines rather than on a basis 
of county lines. If the county town 
is the center of trade and nearly ev- 
erybody in the county makes that 
town their regular trading place, 
then the county organization of the 
Farmers’ Union can afford to concen- 
trate its energies to establish the co- 
operative association at that point. 
But if a large proportion of the mem- 
bership seldom go to the county seat 
town and are patrons of ether towns 
nearer to them, a proposition for 
them to become shareholders and pa- 
trons of an association located at a 
place in the county where they do 
not do business usually falls upon 
cold shoulders and receives no sup- 
port, except ‘‘sentimental’’ support, 
which isn’t the kind that builds upon 
the permanent basis. 


Co-operative associations must de- 
pend upon shareholders for support 
and the place of business must be ac- 
cessible to the shareholders. Groups 
of Local Unions surrounding thetown 
where the membership do their trad- 
ing should form:-the unit of the co- 
operative association, and under this 
arrangement there will frequently be 
an overlapping of the county lines. 


% ek 
The Part The State Union Should 
Perform, 


HE sooner we get it out of our 

minds that we can make the 
Farmers’ Union itself a constructive 
co-operative association, and _ see 
instead that we can make this organ- 
ization an agency through which co- 
operative information is disseminat- 
ed and that it should be exclusively a 
promoting organization, using all its 
means to promote shareholding co- 
operative associations in localities 
that ask for this kind of service, and 
to maintain an auditing system for 
such associations—the sooner we do 
this, it occurs to the writer, the soon- 
er will we get on a well-defined con- 
structive policy that will reflect credit 
upon the organization and build for 
it an enduring place in history. 


During the formative period of the 
Farmers’ Union its income has ex- 
ceeded expenditures. Upon the wise 
expenditure of its surplus along con- 
structive business lines, in my opin- 
ion, depends the future usefulness, if 
not the life of the organization, and 
it would be almost a criminal error 
to divert it to other channels that are 
already supplied with promoting 
agencies, and that bear only indirect- 
ly upon the business relations of the 
farmer’s life, where reforms are most 
needed. 

In this neglected field of ‘‘Better 
Business,” through constructive co- 
operation, we can well afford to con- 
centrate our means and our efforts. 
The one thing that towers high above 
all other farm problems is the prob- 
lem of -the farmer’s 35-cent dollar, 
and uplifters who fail to see this will 
never succeed in getting us uplifted 
much. To make the farmer’s dollar 
relatively larger should be the one 
great mission of the Farmers’ Union 
and we should never grow weak and 
faint-hearted in our fight for ‘‘Better 
Business,’”’ the kind that will give us 
more of the consumer’s dollar. 

When we begin to win this fight 
we will easily be able to build better 
rural schools and also be able to 
Spare our children out of the fields to 


remain in school for longer terms. 
We can then adopt shorter hours of 
labor and devote more time to read- 
ing and self-development and to bet- 
ter social life in the community, and 
we can then have the telephone, the 
electric or gas lights, the home water 
supply with bath room and sewer sys- 
tem, and the sanitation that scien- 
tists tell us we need. These modern 
rural conveniences and the better ru- 
ral social conditions will come along 
all right after we have adopted the 
“Better Business’ that will make us 
able to own them. 





How the Business Agency Helps 
Union Members. 


OMPLYING with request I will 
write you a few lines concerning 
the progress made with our co-opera- 
tive Trade System or State Agency. 
In giving out this information I 
do not want it thought for a mo- 


MR. RIVES. 


ment that it is the object of this let- 
ter to boast of what the State Busi- 
ness Agency has done, but rather to 
show what has been accomplished by 
us as a great organization of farmers 
through co-operation and combined 
efforts along the line of buying and 
selling. 

The office of State Business Agent 
of the North Carolina Farmers’ Un- 
ions was created about four years 
ago for the express purpose of help- 
ing to unite our brethren in buying 
and selling co-operatively, thereby 
displacing the needless number of 
middlemen or speculators between 
the producer and consumer. The 
State Agency has in a marked degree 


met with success along this line, 
through persistent, faithful effort. 
It came gradually step. by step, 
through trials and struggles, sur- 


rounded on every hand by opposition 
and enemies. 

It was with difficulty the Agency 
could get recognition by the commer- 
cial world. Not a single manufactur- 
er of fertilizer and very few manu- 
facturers and wholesale dealers in 
other lines, would contract to sell 
direct to farmers through the Union. 
When approached for that purpose 


they would refuse contracting by 
saying. ‘“‘We must protect our local 
dealers, and the Union does not 


amount to much anyway, and besides 
your office ‘has no commercial rating, 
and therefore, we do not care for 
your business.”’ 

These are some of the things the 
State Agency went up against. But 
through continued efforts, backed by 
faithful, loyal brethren, see the con- 
trast. Today the members of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union can 
buy and sell direct, through our 
State Agency System. All their needs 
for family, stock, farm and home, and 
this too, without the middleman’s 
expense, thus placing the producer 
and consymer together. I do not 
know of a fertilizer manufacturer or 
wholesale dealer of merchandise to- 
day who would refuse to contract 
with the State Agxnt to sell direct to 
members of Farmers’ Unions through 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


our co-operative trade channel. The 
increased interest and business of the 
State Business Agency has gone for- 
ward with leaps and bounds, each 
month showing an increased amount 
of business and an increased number 
of inquiries for prices and quotations. 

The combined business of fertilizer 
and merchandise became too large 
for one man to handle, so the Ex- 
ecutive Committee last fall took 
over fertilizer matters and placed in 
charge another party. It is now in 
charge of Brother W. B. Gibson, 
Statesville, N. C. Our co-operative 
plan of ‘handling fertilizer provides a 
saving of more than $2,000,000 year- 
ly to the farmers of North Carolina. 
Calculated this way—700,000 tons of 
fertilizers is about the average quan- 
tity used by farmers of North Caro- 
lina yearly, for the last three years. 
The difference between the manufac- 
turers’ price and dealers’ price will 
average $3 per ton; 3x700,00= $2,- 
100,000. Is not co-operation worth 
while? 

Non-Union farmers are reaping 
benefits through the work of the 
Farmers’ Union. 

To successfully hold members 
or keep up any great organization, 
provision must be made whereby 
the membership is benefited in dol- 
lars and cents. The wonderful 
growth and loyalty to the cause of 
Unionism, is largely due to the fact 
that it pays in dollars and cents to 
be a member. It has been the aim 
and purpose of State Agency all 
the while to be of financial help to 
the brethren. Now, as to whether 
or not you have received financial 
benefits, as an individual member, 
depends upon whether or not you 
have made use of the provision 
made for you in buying and selling 
through our co-operative trade 
channel. Every member has an 
opportunity to buy at wholesale or 
merchant’s price, any article want- 
ed, from a pocket knife to a saw mill 
outfit, from a keg of molasses to a 
carload of flour, from one bag of 
chemicals to a carload of guano. 

These are some of the things ac- 
complished through the present sys- 
tem of State Agency for the Union. 

Whatever amount of good or suc- 
cess accomplished is due, not to the 
man in charge of office, but to the 
loyal support and co-operation of 
faithful members, for which I am 
grateful and express sincere thanks 
to all who have given a helping hand. 
Notwithstanding the above facts, 
there are some members who want 
the State Agency abolished. 

ds BR. RIVES; S. By A. 

Sanford, N. C. 





Somé South Carolina Notes. 


HE fair at Columbia, last week 

was the best in the history of the 
State. The Corn Exposition last Feb- 
ruary set the pace and the manage- 
ment measured up to what the people 
demanded, except in one respect— 
that was in the building and in the 
numerous street shows in the city of 
Columbia. Some time we hope the 
management of our fairs and the 
cities in which they are held will 
realize that there is something high- 
er and better than a lot of bum at- 
tractions with the din of horns and 
spielers to make the air hideous with 
sounds that are ear-splitting. 

e* * * 


There has been some farming in 
South Carolina this year as shown by 
the exhibits and by the records of 
yields. Next year the Demonstration 
Agents in all the counties will gather 
of the best for the annual fair. We 
expect to see a still better fair. 

But for some time*to come it will 
not be worth while to try to have any 
set “speaking at the State fair. Col. 
E. J. Watson secured Col. Harvie 
Jordan to speak on what he learned 
about European credit systems and 
the co-operation of the farmers there, 
which he learned in the recent tour 
he made as a member of the Uni- 
ted States Commission. There was 
never more than fifty people to hear 
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Col. Jordan and before he quit there 
was about a dozen on the benches 
and as many on the stage. 

* * * 

But for the requests that cume to 
the State President and Secretary 
to send an organizer to various 
places in the State, one would think 
the Union is dead in South Carolina, 
so far as getting up a crowd to hear 
an address is concerned. Our people 
seem to be surfeited on addresses, 
institutes, and talk.. But there are a 
goodly number that are reading and 
thinking for themselves and it is 
from these that our invitations come. 
They want to be affiliated with the 
order that has done so much to im- 
prove conditions on the farm and in 
the country, and to feel that they 
have a part in the progress. 

* * * 

With the prices that are now pre- 
vailing for cotton and the much 
higher prices that are almost sure to 
follow, there never was a greater 
need of the farmers coming together 
“To systematize methods of produc- 
tion and distribution.”’ Unless there 
is such a coming together in the next 
six months, another year will see 
such demoralization of markets as 
will ruin not only the farmers but 
will bankrupt many a supply mer- 
chant, and put the whole country 
back five years. E. W. D. 





Cotton Warehousing and Rural 
Credit. 


UDGE Lindsey of the Texas Farm 

Life Commission has worked out 
a plan for one form of rural credits 
based on warehoused cotton. The 
interesting method outlined by him 
is given in full as follows: 

“Treating the cotton in the ware- 
house as lands are employed in the 
German Landschaften scheme we 
have only to follow that plan. The 
directors of the warehouse associa- 
tion will first determine the per cent 
of the value of loans will be made on 
cotton. As fast as applications for 
loans are made the association will 
issue debentures in such amounts not 
to exceed in the aggregate the sum 
of the loans to be made. Due in say, 
30, 60, 90 and 420 days and longer, 
according to the time the loans are 
desired, bearing say 5 per cent inter- 
est. 

“In theory these debentures, which 
are the promise of the association to 
pay the amount, with interest at ma- 
turity, are delivered to the borrower, 
but in practice they will be sold for 
cash by the warehouse association 
and the borrower given the money 
upon which he will be charged 6 per 
cent interest; the difference of 1 per 
cent will amply pay operating ex- 
penses. The amount loaned to any 
member is entered upon the books 
of the association, his receipt is tak- 
en up by a duplicate, which will show 
the transaction and the owner will ex- 
ecute an instrument empowering the 
warehouse association to sell the cot- 
ton and pay off the debt at maturity. 
Of course, the owner, if he should so 
desire, can arrange the loan and have 
it extended at or before the date of 
maturity. 

“‘While only the cotton of borrow- 
ing members will. be liable for the 
payment of the debentures, the cot- 
ton of all borrowers must be made 
liable. This will cause members to 
be careful in fixing the per cent of 
value which may be borrowed and 
loath to borrow, a check much to be 
desired. 

“There is every reason to believe 
that such system will grow into work- 
able, co-operative rural credit asso- 
ciations.” 





A good newspaper—a clean news- 
paper with ‘high ideals and with the 
spirit of service—in the course of a 
year may be worth as much to your 
child as a month’s schooling. 





If you have any neighbors who do not 
read The Progressive Farmer, send us their 
names and we will send them some sample 
copies. Then call on them and ask them 
to subscribe, 


LESSONS FROM CAROLINA-VIRGINIA FAIRS. 





Suggestions for Improving Livestock and Agricultural Exhibits 
Which Both State and County Fairs Should Consider, 





By J. Frank Fooshe. 


state fairs I have attended, as the 

representaive of The Progressive 
Farmer, the Virginia at Richmond, 
the North Carolina at Raleigh, and 
the South Carolina at Columbia, I 
have given some of the leading fea- 
tures. I now wish to draw some les- 
sons by comparison from the fairs 
just held, that may be helpful in mak- 
ing these annual events in 1914 more 
truly representative and more dis- 
tinctly educational in all the South- 
ern States. Each of the three had 
some features that was especially 
strong; each was weak in some par- 
ticular where one or both of the 
others was strong. 

* * * 

UE emphasis has been given the 

Columbia auditorium as a great 
factor in the making of a greater fair 
in South Carolina. This splendid 
structure likewise teaches the im- 
portance of having abundant room in 
order that there may be an effective 
and attractive display. Richmond, in 
its Industrial Building, and Raleigh, 
in its Agricultural Hall, each have 
well suited buildings built for definite 
ends and with a view to permanency. 
Raleigh, in its new stock buildings, 
has made the best provision for its 
livestock, a feature that has proved a 
great drawing card in stimulating 
entries in this department, both from 
within and without the State. It is 
also making provision for other new 
buildings that will add greatly to its 
usefulness. 

The feature in which the Rich- 
mond fair especially starred was in 
its livestock, in which it easily eclip- 
sed the Raleigh and Columbia fairs 
combined in the extent and in the 
character of the exhibits. Its open- 
to-the-world and expert-judge poli- 
cies are making it the great South- 
ern livestock fair, with many valua- 
ble hints to Raleigh, Columbia, Ma- 
con and other points. 

zs * * 

HE exhibit that best set forth the 

possibilities of the South in rais- 
ing its own draft animals was the 
one of grade draft horses at Rich- 
mond by the Union Stock Yards of 
Chicago. As this magnificent exhibit 
can be had by arranging for it in ad- 
vance, it is to be hoped that every 
Southern fair will make this a fea- 
ture of next year’s fair. 

*x* * * 

ICHMOND, too, has set the pace 

for County Exhibits by the dem- 
onstration agents with the most ed- 
ucational agricultural exhibits I have 
seen. Columbia is planning to go it 
one better next year on this score, 
the state director having already or- 
ganized his county agents for this 
purpose. Raleigh will also have a 
full demonstration exhibit, as State 
Director Hudson has renewed his ef- 
forts to this end. It is safe to pre- 
dict that these demonstration exhib- 
its will be the great feature of the 
fairs of 1914. 


I: MY short accounts of the three 


* * &€ 


ALEIGH’S long suit was her ‘‘Bet- 

ter Babies Contest,’ the most dis- 
tinctly educational and helpful fea- 
ture pulled off at any fair held in the 
South this season. It was as great in 
the intelligent interest awakened as 
in the number of entries made or in 
the elaborate preparations for teach- 
ing the rate of mortality among 
these precious little ones. So far- 
reaching in influence was it that 
counties are now planning exhibits 
for another year, especially those 
having all-the-year-round health of- 
ficers. From henceforth the babies 
are to be given at least as much con- 
sideration as pigs. 

* &* * 

ALEIGH’S complete elimination 

of all gambling devices and other 
objectionable attractions is a full an- 
sewer to the statement that a fair 


ground must not of necessity degen- 
erate into. a Coney Island. -No fair 
is going to suffer by a cleanup of its 
midway. 


ca 
zs * 8 


HAT Darlington County tobacco 
exhibit at Columbia, showing ev- 
ery process of handling and market- 
ing, and containing several hundred 
pounds of tobacco worth from 75 
cents to $1.50 per pound, showed bet- 
ter than any exhibit the leading sta- 
ple of a county—and after all what 
is a county exhibit for but to teach 
this one truth? It was in glorious 
contrast to some other county exhib- 
its I saw in which pumpkins, gourds 
and acorns were shown as if they 
were gold mines. The motto for ex- 
hibits should be: Quality rather 
than quantity. Great opportunity 
right here for some advance educa- 
tional work. 
* * * 
N ADDITION to the suggestions 
made above I want to call atten- 
tion to four reforms that are much 
needed. 

1. A revision of the premium 
lists in the livestock departments; so 
as to make awards for the same 
things in each class at each fair, even 
if the premiums are not as Jarge at 
one fair as another. The relative 
merits of the published premiums 
will then mean much more. Some 
great opportunities here. 

2. A revision of the. premium 
lists in the agricultural departments 
so as to make possible more varied 
county exhibits with a view to set- 
ting forth their leading industries; 
and likewise in bringing the individ- 
ual exhibits down to present needs 
and reasonable units, so that there 
may never appear again any such 
monstrosity as premiums for the best 
gallon of Mangel-Wurzel beets or 
the best quart of turnips, as was the 
case in the Raleigh premium list. 

38. A requirement that every ex- 
hibit in every department shall show 
the name and post office address of 
the exhibitor, and the name of the 
exhibit, breed, variety, etc., together 
with the class to which it belongs. 
With an_ out-of-the-state expert- 
judge system, the very few instances 
in which partiality might occur 
would be as naught as compared 
with the increased educational in- 
fluence of the exhibits fully labeled 
as indicated. ‘‘Knowledge is power” 
applies with peculiar force to the 
man or woman who goes to the fair 
to learn something. 

4, In all instances where there 
is but one exhibit only second pre- 
mium shall be given unless said en- 
try would in competition be entitled 
to a first premium. The enforcement 
of this rule would result in much 
greater care on the part o£ some ex- 
hibitors that their exhibits have class 
to them. 





There are ten objections to consol- 
idating schools and_ transporting 
children. Hight of these objections 
are imaginary; the other two are 
real. These two are bad roads and 
sparsity of school population, and 
they are applicable in only a compar- 
atively few communities in the State. 
There are 100 counties in Virginia; 
in at least 55 of these there are com- 
munities where one-room and two- 
room schools can be merged into 
larger schools and the children be 
transported, to the great advantage 
of the children. There are 600 
school districts in Virginia; of about 
400 of these the same thing may be 
said. At least 800 wagons could be 
used, making it easier for the chil- 
dren to get to school; getting them 
to much better “schools; increasing 
the enrollment; improving the daily 
attendance, and costing less money 
per capita of children in attendance. 
—J. D. Eggieston. 
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Stronger Spotless Stalk Cutters 


All steel except tongue. 
Frame is heavy bar steel 
securely bolted. Wheels 
turn on dust proof axles. 
Has seven knives. 36-inch 
steel wheels, 2-inch flat 
facetire. Large clearance 
—will not clog. Will cut 
any kind of stalks. Guar- 
anteed to do perfect work 
and prove satisfactory. Cuts stalks 10 inches 
long. Shipped quickly from Richmond stock. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 
75 Shockoe Lane, = Richmond, Va, 








ou want a chea 

NO MORE Ao safe method for 
RABBITS Keeping, i RAS BITS 
RS out of 

your orchard, paint your trees cane “*SuL- 
Focipr” the new concentrated sulphur 
compound. Easy to prepare and apply. 
One application lasts one year. ‘‘Sute 
FOCIDR’’solves the rabbit problem. Write 
today for booklet, ‘‘SutFocrpr,Sure pro. 
tection from rabbits and borers.”? Ade 
dress B.G, Pratt Co..so Church St.,N.Y, 


Southern Brokerage Co., Agents, Fort Valley, Ga. 


ROCK PHOSPHATE 


A_ natural Fertilizer for soils deficient in 
Phosphorus. 

Write for free booklet B-11 and delivered 
prices. 


Robin Jones Phosphate Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. : 




















““The Jucklins’’ Be- 
gins Next Week. 


If you have read ““The Juck- 
lins,’”’ you’ll be glad to read it 
again ; if you have not read it, 
you should. See what Mr. 
Poe says about it on the edi- 
torial page this week, and ar- 
range at once to carry out his 
suggestion of having it read 
aloud each week. The whole 
family will feel better for do- 
ing so. 











Running an Engine. 


Ten or 15 years ago almost no one but an 
engineer knew anything about running an 
engine. Now, the ability to start an engine 
and keep it running is almost as necessary 
on the farm as knowing how to milk a cow. 

Almost every farmer now has an engine, 
and many of those who have not are in the 
market—looking, studying, thinking and@ de- 
ciding, This fall arfd winter will see a 
great many engines purchased by farmers, 

Permit us to make a suggestion. Before 
deciding, watch the advertisements in The 
Progressive Farmer; get all the information 
possible, and then choose the engine that 
seems best adapted to your needs, regardless 
of price, 














‘<J] Want What I Want, 
When I Want It!” 


Is this. your trouble? If you don’t see 
what you want advertised in our paper, 


write us a letter, inclose a two-cent 
stamp for reply, and we will tell you 
where to get it. Read all ads carefully 


before writing us. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 














Have you read “Southern Field Crops,” by 
Prof. J. F. Duggar? You should read it, 
and then keep it where you can refer to it. 
We can supply you with it for $1.87, post- 
paid. 
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> | MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
BREEDERS’ CARDS IMPORTANT NOTICE. | peleeg secu: ceca win aie Sekbeben 
AND ‘irginia, 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
J xd . After this date, our rate for CLASSIFIED and FARMERS’ EXCHANGE advertising | : : 
We will insert ads for our Progressive P 5 ° " ons ; koe : r 4 | Pecans—Finest varieties; budded. Get cat- 
Farmer readers in this department in will be 4 cents per word FLAT--each and every insertion. We have, heretofore, been : a : ses 








Sale Yellow Multiplying onions and 
Curtis Long, Newell, N. C. 














































































































































































“ op p ‘ a we ace alog. Hartwell Nurs s, Hartwell, Ga. 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, | | | making a rate based ona sliding scale and this makes it hard for some people not familiar | | - : 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, || with advertising to figure the cost of their advertising. |p . a; ( Big I Y cates, fe i 1 tt 
and Georgia), and in this style type at } ture sig 1 cotton seed. satta 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each insertion. In order that all may understand, we give an example below. | Farm e;- 8. x 
Sach word, number or initi (including ae 4 | sto - - = . 

Rt 1 hae ie ; 3 Ty a Stone's aan Wheat — Unquestionably 
name and address) counted a separate Ringlet jarred Plymouth Rocks—Fifty | Hebtenavhonte .broen. ihe =F i *s a5 abl} 
word, Advertisements not accepted with- fine cockerels at reasonable prices.. Mrs. J. | Boone, F SAY TOu, N. ( : ra 
out cash with order. , If the rate seems | | s, Route 1, Pekin, China. ——— - rae . 5 
high, remember it would cost $1,600 for 7 ‘ = a Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato and 
postage alone to send a letter to each This advertisement contains just 17 words (each initial, figure, etc., counting as a word) list. G “ar Games for oe and price 
home to which we carry your ad at this | » ’ _ . : : - is xe0. M. odd, Greensboro, N. C 
low ow Biaiine accepted for amounts and at 4 cents a word will cost 68 cents each time it runs. 4 — z se = 

e Sta Ss 4 a § : . . Ce M é é 1€ > — 
less than $1. We make these low rates for the benefit of our readers and they are not profitable to wer ote aa Be: oll date = — , hr os 
i iti , . . ‘ 10USé . Stre erry, $2; lea¢ = va- 
te —. for rea editions. made us. We cannot, therefore, continue to charge these.advertisements and respectfully request | | rieties. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. ©. 
10OW application. . rT: . . . : . ° e 
n on apr || cash with order. With this flat rate nobody will have any trouble in figuring what their I can handle Columbia, Keenan, Harts- 
ee ‘ 7 | advertisement will cost. Count the words, multiply the number of words by 4, determine ville, Cleveland, Triumph, Mexican, and 
FARM MACHINERY. io ager ge 2 a d , Gitop cotten pees. “Rica. BD, Hutson, 2 
. the number of times you want it run and enclose money order to cover entire amount, ym Seed. “s41eX, : dson, New- 
PPP PLL PP PPP LPP LPP PPP PPP PS nnn a : = ? berry, S. ¢ 

Saw mills, shingle ritlin, corn mills, water || This will make it easier for all concerned and save us a world of needless book-keeping. - _ chscanicoecltie 
wheels, steam and kerosene engines. De- THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. Be rmuda, Grass Roots—Crocus bag full, 75 
Loach Mfg. Co., Box 534, Atlanta, Ga. ) pounds, $1. Pecan nuts. Paper Shell. Bud- 

| ded trees 60 cents to $1. Carolina Farms, 
2 y | Orangebu s. Cc. 
PRADA —., ey rsa p i Registered Percherons. for Sale—Right Maple: Shades Poultry Farm — Crystal : . 7 ; ; 
vassal 3 @ kind, right price. Guaranteed to be sure. | White Orpingtons, blood from $30 eggs, and For Sale—Eastern Carolina seed _ rye, 

Agents Wanted—To sell our w ashe — and f ' wheat, cott seed: al ef : . 

wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey Creek Chas. Nic ode “mus, Winchester, Va. $100 cockerel, Kellerstrass strain. Cockerels, - , tton geed; also crimson clover, 
z it a le — : ————— | $3 to $5 each. Runner ducks, $1 each. Mrs, | 2a@iry vetch, grass rape, etc. Z M. L. 

Indiana. Will save you $50 on fine young horse. ead : ; m3 “de ites Bicones Jeffreys, Goldsbor Cc 

een . —_— a ore bi ‘ Jno. Swing, Mocksville, N. @ Jeffreys, Goldsboro, " 

Agents Wanted—$5 per day easily, with | Heavy, gentle, work every where, safe for | - : —— a cent [oe a SG ot ou = er TERE 
our map and newspaper proposition. " women. Williams, Cleveland, N. ¢ Birds at Your Own Price — Brown Leg- | k Amoor River and California Privet—At 
value for $1. Address Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga.|"~ ~~ — =o Pa ae } horns, Buff and White Orpingtons. I have | argain prices. $ Barly Je rsey Ww akefield cab- 

| HOLSTEINS. | more prize ribbons and prize birds than | ene Ide ts, $1.25 per 1,000; fine plants. 

Sale Sars ints izh-class ace ae “Y, - - - = — es | nee > 5 he rei ’ = - eynolds ursery Co., 7ins -Sale N. C 
ae . Yn ne inal aca nae eke pte Holsteins—Beacondale Farms have highly | shies a WV get yours, W rite Herbert Long, | — vs ve feted sd welitiemtttc eine se 
motion for st« aay pens ke ni Compl te in- | bred, registered Holsteins for sale at_less | Pioneer _Poultry Yards, Graham, N. C. Field-Grown XXX Plants— Yelery, Giant 
structions Saks. ‘ ‘ou. Piedmont Tobacco Com- | than value, but not at scrub prices. D. S. | Blue Ribbon Buckeyes. White funner | Pascal (English seed), $2 per 1,000. Cab- 

r, Box rrees D 1] Vv Jones, Newport News, Va. ducks; four ducks, one drake, $10 Penci bage, all varieties, at $1 per 1,000. We ship 
Eh ltealbal a anville, 2 4 = ; SE Sete pure Ww hite-eee strain. $1 sae h, | until December 1. F. M. Pattington, Scipio- 

Wanted—50 to 100 good white families, of Pure-Bred Holstcin-Friesian Bull Calf—| Buckeye cockerels and pullets, $1 to $2 | Ville, N. ¥ 
three or mort hends 13 years old and above | Lars born October 7th, from heavy-pro- | Caan Mrs Se Bad ong, Cha sel HLill N.C i “Peas—1 wa a 
te work in factory. 3est location in North — ing dam, 2-3 black, 1-3 white. Price, | : erin Sout sia = aa ~—__ } Cow Peas—I want x a load of 
Carolina, and good wages and homes. Apply 5. One Percheron, 3-year-old gelding, | For Sale—Nine female Indian Runner | COW peas for prompt shipment. If you can 
in person to J. W. Burroughs, Durham, N. C. 1. 200 pounds, blind one eye. Price, $165. | ducks, Fawn and White, $1.50 each Rea- | Offer, please send me sample, giving price. 

Per -—— ma Gladly answer letters. J. A. Dove, Corne- | son for selling, no place to keep. Address t will pay draft from responsible party. J. 

Wanted—White girl or woman for general | jjugs, N. @ W. T. Porter & Co., Emerson, N. C lr. Walker, Memphis, Tenn, 
housework in farm-house. , Location about : . esi ee | ; paren oO eC, ERE eae 
nine miles from Charlotte. Good home, and * TWO OR MORE BREEDS. Dzhibition and Utility Stock aad Rese | eee eae eect tian won vee, Cand 
permanent position to right person. State | — ; ie ae In White and Black Orpingtons, Cor h | ie nae c nae at esl deine ts 1,000; Bg 
wages expected in first letter, Address Lock Registered Poland Chinas and Large York- | Games, Partridge Rocks and Runner Ducks | 0° %9- } ae eee yee OP ror. Donan Cv ne! 100. 
Box 143, Charlotte, N. C. shires—Loars, bred sows, and pigs, cheap, | at reasonable prices. Beverlea Piantation, | Orde rs_ booked now for coined delivery of 

Soe ; — —— ——_—_—__—_——— | considering quality. Winners at leading fairs. | Harry Lee Harllee, Mgr., Darlington, S.C. | Siv« t potato plants. Catalog free., Wm. 

Wanted at Once—Two honest, sober, .en- |  yomas & Chamings, Round Hill, Va — . : -— ———— | Macklin, Dinsmore, Fila. 
ergetic young men, single, for dairy work cnras sii obec whendint i apebaae cb a Indian Games and Pit Games—Exhibition Gone aha a —-< - 
- . . - ~ ae rr ; * = mM 2s for y 7 vee on rs ir r "A r a - Gar- 

“ One for delivery wagon and one for feeding 25 Jersey Heifers for Sale—Ten of them | Games for the winter shows. Will sell the ie es t 1 Luer eci a De' wberry jn our hot 

and Jooking after the herd. Must have ex- | bred, fine butter strain. Zerkshire pigs, | best I have, Indian and Pit Games; price, | Ben7—t) one criu sin aoe ee aoa ae hekabe 

“perience. Give reference and salary expect- | Barred Rock and White Wyandotte chick- | from $2 to $10; the best I have ever owned. “ seems Sibi Pp Sees tan. beat Leh oo" 

ed in first letter, Address The Sanitary | ens. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C, Cc. S. Ryan, Route 1, Winston-Salem, N. C | Rani estab Price be ro nor 4ue os od 

4 >] anage TS ae Sng a eg Pe 1é ve + . Prices, $2 er > 90 2 
Dairy, W. ¢ - Boone, Manager, Augusta, Ga. | For Sale—Fine breeders and show birds. | 500; $8 per 1,000. Pine Crest Farm, Agsoes 
, Wanted—Reliable, progressive white man, POULTRY AND EGGS. Orpingtons, “White, Black, and Buff.’’ White | deen, 'N. 

are cropper. i Me i ne SS a a a ree Wye andotves s, Reds, Runner ducks, Eggs for | - a eM GMena WHE TEGATT 1G col cation 
schools, churches, healthy location; north | ~ : mein, hs ; ; ~| batching. Write Woman's College, Meridian, 7 t are ra cee the Rees ge es coven 
Louisiana. Good hill land. Give age, size White Indian Runner Ducks. C. J. Deal, Mississippi. can poo ‘4 a Guia aie a . ie" pri- 
family experience refere es firs er Landis, N. C. = aAbtews ee é eed, a gi e 1 oO - 
re A ext . wa ~ 3g - 4 : ily lett Fr. a ae Se i eataeiecienediaeiaccnik For Sale—White - Orping ton hens and pul- | vata gin; they are sound and absolutely 
c.. ©. Pt — acos land; state lowest Wages. Bourbon Red Turkeys—$5 per pair. J. M.| lets, Black Orpington pullets, Silver Span- | pure, the best that can be grow n. Cleve- 
ve ullin, § aline La, 2 _____ | German, Boomer, N. 8 ne Ml ee gb pig preg mee Runner | land’s Big Boll, from select stock, bushel. 

Y a : r5e ¢ . : ———iees | Ce mie rakes, a pure-br 2k $ ‘ook’ saata peer Bs shai 
£ sale Ss man Sine ere plugg¢ rs ma good. | Bourbon Red T urkey 8: —$6 per pair. Mrs. poe faa a 9 ss a ure . ri _— $1 Cook s Improved, « xtra se lect, 31 5 bushel. 
Big, new, automatic combination, 12 tools in | yp. Ham, Lamar, §. : oe 2 aken at once... J. Bb. Ten cents bushel off in lots of 25 or more 
one. Sells to contractors, farmers, team- | - = ——— = - a Thomason, _Martin, Ga. bushels. F air View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 
sters, fence builders, threshers, mines, ete 3argain in Thite tunner Ducks. Mrs, “Carolina Bea ” Z <a — — — 
A s, s, . E . : é a uty Single ie! on mb Re 0 ‘ r i rai 
24 pounds, but lifts or pulls 3 tons. Streches | Jas. Isbe ‘, Walhalla, 8. C, Gockercia. (61 Gach? 8 cocker $2.50 eact leveland Big Boll Cottonseed—My strain 
wire, pulls’ posts, hoists, etc Write for. the =; -—————- —_—___—— b rl , erels, each. | Ps this variety is the result of years of pa- 
f te tl f ae or ° 1€ up Chickens—Three for Mon- | These birds are excellent, and above prices | tient scientific selection and is early. Yields 
acts on nis ast money maker. Harrah | roe W orkman, Burlington, N. C are bargains. Carolina Beauty Reds are win- Aye as aa Sa a ae c “ 
Manufacturin re Drawe O, BI fi - a j high per cent lint. 3red resistant to an 
gs 0., rawer , oomfield, | ——_——— —e ning blue ribbons. Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘acnose Acre yield, 738 1 . li 91¢ 
Indiana For “ifty Bronze turkey ‘art Mie n 6! thracnose. Acre yield, 738 pounds lint, 1910, 
_ LIVESTOCK. for pric Wilfong, Ne Wy ton Cat Iton arms, Ker rne rsville, 2. ( Georgia Experiment Station, where it stood 
_Mottle a Anconas—Y oung ¢ cockere els, made high yields ’09, 710, °12, Georgi Sta 
~ PAP ARAR AAR AARARARAAnnnrrrnens a aia a ; r . 1ad gh yields vy, 0, ’°12, Georgia Sta 
BER: $ Miss Anna Matthias, Hobbysville, S. C. | monarch of Leghorndom. The most profit- | tion, $3 bushel. ‘Hundred-Bushel Oats,” 
SS ae ae aes, | — - —————- | able fowl bred today. They are scientifically | onut-fre Seed stock, $1 bushel >. Pp 
Berkshires—The best of breeding. Ship- Trap-nested Barred Rock cockerels or pul- | pred for eggs on the largest and best equip- | sicinhalmer. 7 ie ne see 9 


ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- lets, 75c to $2 each. W. W. Shay, Cruso, N.C. 
‘lottesville, Va. ~ Finest Rhode Island Cockerels. Mammoth } Pixon line. Prete from the greatest egg-lay- 

ericahire Pins=- Will eal or exchange for 4 a Mrs. Loyd Callaway, Rayle, | paola Mga gracing: Mer vara —_ 
seed oats. One registered Jersey bull for sale | VSO'P'S. " i i ts — | They are the pride of the Sunny South. It 
or exchange. Alex. D. Hudson, Ne wherry, §.C. Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. Rhode Isiand! will soon be 
ted cockerels, James N. Smith, Taylorsville; | breeders. Don’t wait until the best cockerels | E? 


~ j sj yy ° cs G 
ped poultry farm south of the Mason and Steinheimer, Brooks, Ga. 














SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
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| 
| 
S35 —— | $e 912. $1.50 bushel. My Marlboro cor 
Our Single Comb White Le eghorns are | first, 191 ’ ) bushel. My Marlboro corn 
| Piedmont Positions Guarantee $50 to $75 
| 


; : time for you to mate up your | Start. Bookkeeping, Banking, Shorthand, 
“Bargains | in Berkshires—Two bred sOWS; 





lish, Music, , Scholarship sold on credit. 



































































































| 
| > ¢ °, Pare “OY 1 . i co 
several pigs. Willi exchange for gasoline en- | North Cé Carolina, 7 are sold. 3uy now. We have 1,000 to select | ® eee ns whee zea pent ume 
e c n- | — — | trot $2 $3. and $6 ecacl TY Ww ness College, Lynchburg, Va, 
gine or other farm machinery. Oaklin For Sale—Mammoth Bronze turkeys—|-from. $2, $3, and $5 each. a stegdhany = oT 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C. Toms, $4; hens, $3., Very fine birds, L. B, | Poultry Farm, T. M. Bost, Prop., Wise, N. C. Bookkeeping, Touch Typew Short- 
——— ~ ee S He ae . - hand, alge ge — ae Pea gt by ‘skilled spe- 
Berkshires—Choice lot of p pis out of 400- | Aull, Dyson, 8. C. mer 
phe setae call Alene: Ne: s si ilies cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 
pound daughters of Masterpiece and other | Buff Orpingtons—Winning strain, W hite SEEDS AND PLANTS. Greensboro, N. C. No vacations. Attend our 
fine sows; sire a by a ‘son of Lord Pr« mic tT  baghorn reester. . Geauties,..Oheans, 108 | ann annncnnnmarAnsornnAnrounnnnnnn narra school if you want to secure a good position. 
a and a son of Rival’s Champion. Priced for | Moseley, Jeffress, Va. CABBAG i= = ; 
quick sale. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. Chol Brechere—-White doll al tnivice¥ el ABBAGE, Civil Service — Bookkeeping, shorthand, 
= — - . ‘hoice sreeders— lite ollanc urkeys, we typewriting, telegraphy, yenmanship, etc. 
Four Fancy Berkshire Boars—Grandsons | and White Wyandotte chickens. Mrs. W. Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—75 cents per | ee young lady «wae this fat ER de 
of. the $4,000 Star Value, and as good as| B, Lamb, Ingold, N. Cc. 1,000, Ww. _W. H. Proctor, Morrisville, N. «. | veh. wilt steer : i we 
METNEG cack. Tac cntra’ tmaruren ni a3 en Stake rss les Sil Milbeo “hensd | ment will be given three months free any 
one $40; other, $50. Sour ope = ant p se | Silver ¢ Sampines—$3 to $5 each. Greate ‘abbage Plant sxtra fine; frost-proof; | course preferred, Positions secured. Spence’s 
enough to show, and bred right, $35 each, | chicken for the f: rm. 2 Eggs in season, “4 ading var he “ oe 20000 Order now. Bi siness _ Se hool, Goldsboro, N. c. ok tee 
Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga. L. Hilton, Lancaster, 8 Co abba dscedi peta er d Young Men and Ladies—Learn telegraphy 
—_—_—— — —— sar al eed ‘har e Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield | and typewriting in the South’s ‘‘Oldest and 
DU K “ai ‘4 Buff Orpingtons. Wi on, Raleigh, Charlotte, : 3 7 a é ke typ ’ | 
eee OC JERSEYS : _| columbia. For sale: cockerels, hens, pul. | Cabbage plants—$1 per 1,000. J. M. Huff- | Best” Telegraph School. Indorsed by rail- 
~ Duroc-Je rsey Pigs—¥or prices, ete., write | lets. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. man, Route 2, Box 30, Hickory, N. C. way officials. Railroad wires in school. Big 
W. F. Kelly, Cleveland, N. C. ——— “- ae Se Te I roved Early sara re F demand for telegraphers. Course ‘completed 
_— — sae ——a White Rocks—Winners of 15 ribbons, 2 deel Early Jersey Wakefield Cab- | jn four to six months. Positions paying $50 
Pure-Bred Duroc-Jersey Pig -Ten weeks specials, diploma, and medal at 3 shows. | base Plants—Head in April, last until Au- | to $65 a month guaranteed. Rapid promo- 
ir $6. Gilts and service boars, $15. Sat- | Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashe boro, N.C. gust. $1 per 1,000. Frazier Plant Co., Kates- | tion Big illustrated catalog free Write 
a . . ; a q adi aid a a 2 y “4 | id a . ‘ ; ; 
Rive al Stock. arm, eaces, yn refunded. W hite Wyandotte he ns, pullets and_ coc k- ADRSe) Seuss " Beate today. Success awaits you in the railway 
altos s Aone — | erels for sale, reasonable. Fine strain. Ex- Fall Cabbage Plants—Now ready. $1 | service. Southern School of Telegraphy, Box 
POLAND CHINA cellent layers. Write Frank Hamrick, Shel- | per thousand, by express. By mail, 30c per | 383-A, Newnan, Ga. 
ie —_—— a = nbcsbtniaiititthiiemmamniss ’ Tt n ir > Fg - "s Ile ‘ "y) rT *j > 
Will close out all Poland China pigs by by, N. C. cote teem oe ee et ene MISCELLANEOUS 
November 20th. Price, $7. Sunnyside Farm, The Snow Flake Yards—All kinds of white je E i —______—— — — |. are a g Ss ~ F egty rec war 
Jonesville, Va. - ms> ___| fowls for sale. 25 Sunny Pekin ducks, ‘ abbage Plants 5 per 1,000; 25c per | Wanted to Buy—Ten carloads fancy, well- 
SHEEP. $1.50 each, Sunny Side Poultry Farm, Wind- | 100, by mail. Now is “the time to set plants | perried holly. Z. M. L. Jeffreys, Goldsboro, 
r n i pails aie sor, N. c. for early cabbage. Murray Stock Farm North Carolina 
25 Registered Hampshire Ewes, Bred— | - aca? ar ara cccllent | Claremont, N. C. ~ — —_ - = <= 
(Imported and home-bred), at only $12.50 aple ton arms are offering excellen . eS For Sale Cheap—One 20-5 allon, . swit mging 
: » & Y 944.0 r pet ‘gates “pipe inane i ediate shi Y P Charle Take A : 2 . 
each in lots to suit purchaser.- Were win- | White Leghorns, and lett, De oo eet « © bee fi rae Sata Bamba ete OF mer ieenon M al dairy churn, and one 30-pound butter-work- 
ners at 8 fairs in 1912. The best is the a a ae Saree eee = en at cig A i. ae aie CEE =< ts seer| SEORU ON MAGN NT 
ct *¢ 7 a . > Yhe j ro > FY | boro, N. . dhe ° ae ou uC n » BE BLac- i = . x 
tes aera Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, | * ee ——__——______— . -| tion guarantecd The Bear’s Head Farms, Send for Free Booklet—Al! about patents 
5 a. White Orpingtons for Sale = Cyphers ’) Pine Castle, Fla. and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
winter rs. Cocker $2, $3, $4. = 





ent Attorneys, 500-L Victor Bldg., Washing- 





Cabbage- Plants—Early Je a) 
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—.- : aes ——EE 5 ; sfaction gué Lrante ed, J. A. | : * % ton, D. C. 
For Sale—I have nine full-blooded, young | Haw River, N. CG Wakefield, and TEarly - 
Angora goats for sale. The father of these | ~ ~ - - ———---— 1,000: 5,000 for $4.5 Earn Money—Us¢ ertise the finest 
goats cost Their age is from 6 to 18 3arred Plymouth Rocks, Ringlet—Cocker- | jsjand seed. John safety razor and ic stropper ever 
months. One male and § femal s. Perfect- | ¢]8, from $1.25 to $2. Bred for utility, Also | Farm, Ashland, Va. made, Cole Razor and Stropper Co., Char- 
ly gentle. Several heavy with kid. Price is | Bourbon Red turkeys. Uraha Poultry Farm, ~ : —— — - lo _N. 
$5 for the choice, or $36 for the 9, crated Rich Square, N. C, Frost-I root Ci . ae Plants Now a 2 x > mee 3 in bs: 
f.o.b, Holland, J. E. Vincent, Holland, Va. || Bargain Sale—Pullets and cockerels of | 5. er pe natant ath pa? Leah << OE aT Gate OC Uk Boa oer aelm, 
t. zg é _J. ont , . | Bargain Sal ullets and cockerels © 5,000, by express, charges paid by you. By rels of gallons, at 40 cents per gallon, 
’ DOGS. | Black Langshans, Silver Laced W yandottes, | parcel post, 30 cents per 100. Wakefield || f.o.b. here. I guarantee satisfaction or will 
ar = - ; ——— Rose and ingle Comb : Brown eghorns. | Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. C. refund your money. F. A. Bush, Richland, 
Pedigreed Female Scotch Collie Pups—At Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. | - _ - ~ Georgia 
$5 each. M. K. Stroud, Herndon, Va. — — | Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants — From best : — —a— 
Bare-Bred Collie. Pupse——_Beautifully Homer pigeons, 50 Cents. White Wyan- | seed. Leading varieties. Send 75¢ for 500; The very best grade of Georgia cane syrup, 
e¢ ane 65. Wiis Rineca. Sense dotte, White and Brown ‘Leghorn cockerels, | $1 for 1,000; 50 for 5,000; $7.50 for 10,000, | direet from farmer to consumer, at 30 cents 
lic ll al salt cc AM at hal Buff Wyandottes, $1. Fine Jersey cows. | py express. 80c¢ per 100; $1.10 for 500, post- per gallon, in 5 per case of six 
’ JERSEYS. Benbow Farms, Oak Ridge, N. C paid. Wakefield Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 10-pound cans, f.o.b. », Ga, Special 
cE — - eee ia . — ric r ear lots. c F Talker, Cair« Gé 
25 Jersey Heifers for Sale—Ten of them Sacrifice Sale White Indian Runner Cabbage Plants— Open-air grown and = —- 1 re se a stn Tie 
bred, fme 1 ter strain. Groome & Sons. | ducks. Fishel strain. Four ducks, one | frost-proof, Guaranteed, Varieties: Earl) Men of and Inventive Ability should 
Greensboro, N, C, drake, $ Order quick. Satisfaction guar- | Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Suc- write for new ‘Lists of Needed Inve ntions,” 
Jersey Bull Calf—Ready for service. Rich- |. 2™teed. 3 eslie Bolick, Conover, N. C. | cession, Augusta Trucke r, F lat Dutch. Pate nt Buyers and “How to Ge . Y our Pat- 
est breeding ana tvnpe Sire a prize va ‘peas . = x - a Ww — -e Prices: 1,000 for $1; 5,000 for $4.25. Ready ent and Your Money. Adv ic e ree, Bae: 
Rttesinin State Watr: also sire of first ha | Special Barge rains—Single omb hite Or- | now. M. M. Bagwell, Piedmont, S. C. Route dolph & Co., Patent Attorneys, Dept. 70, 
bs : sews . 7 oe" 4 pington and Barred Plymouth Rock cocker- | No, 1. Successor of Simpson. V ashington, D. Cc. 
at National Dairy Show, Chicago, els. Stock the best. Winners wherever | - - ee Baas AEE 
If you want a show bull, write me. | hown. aA J C he 6 k, Henderson, C “Frast-Proof’ Cabbage Plants—The finest I ‘gist red Essex sOWS, ; and gilts in farrow, 
Dickinson, Burkeville, V — —— ——— we ever grew. Grown on new land. from | service boars, and pigs Poland China gilts 
= HORSES. Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickeng. 5. O14 selected “Long Island” seeds, and free from and pigs; also pork pigs. Registered Jersey 
——_—_—_—_—— teats ed — and young. Indian Runner ducks, white | any disease. Special prices for fall delivery: | bull calves. Railway horsepower. Home- 
Per Sale —B Seautiful bay mare, 3 


y ars old. | and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- | $1, 1,000; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.50. Straw- | grown, re-cleaned seed rye, and Leap’s Pro- 
Weight about 1,000. Price, $165. Mrs. J. -O.'| pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick-| berry plants, 40c, 100; $2.50, 1,000. Tide- | lific wheat, at $1.25 a bushel. J. E. Coulter, 
Deal, Granite Falls, N. C. ory, N. C. water Plant Co., Franklin, Va. Connelly Springs, N. 
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Location 


This exceptional property is situated about three 
miles from the G. S. & F. Ry. and A. B. & A. Ry., 
only a few miles north of Tifton, It is in the very 
center of Georgia’s best land and enjoys every fa- 
cility of good transportation, good roads and good 
neighborhoods. It is in a white farmers’ section 
and right close to one of the most successful col )- 
nies of North Georgiafarmers in the State. Each 
subdivision fronts on a good road. 


COME HERE 


Terms of Sale 





Realizing that the serious buyer wants liberal 
terms of payment, we are ready to offer these lands 
at your own price, as bid at public sale, on éerms 
of One-Quarter,Cash and the balance in 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 years. This makes you purchase more than 
a self-supporting proposition. 


This is an opportunity of a lifetime. The buying 
is a rare occasion and one which you cannot afford 


ticket from Atlanta. 











BE SURE TO COME 


of such lands at your own price 
to pass over without serious 
thought, Fill out and mail the attached coupon so that we may arrange for your 


Carolina Development Company 


SALES MANAGERS 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Character of Land 





This soil is very fine chocolate pebble quality 
(not buck-shot land), has a rich clay subsoil and 
what is generally known as “Tift’’ soil. Nearly 
every farm has good buildings and cultivated land. 
All have good water and plenty of timber for build- 
ing and fencing purposes, 


AT OUR EXPENS 


Free Transportation 





To those who mean business and are willing to 
be shown, we offer free transportation from At- 
lanta on November 25th, 26th and 27th. Our agent 
will be at the Terminal Hotel (Union Station, At- 
lanta,) on these days and will issue you ticket free 
of charge. 





party from Atlanta, on 


. 


AT AUCTION 


5,000 acres of rich Black Land, located near Chula, Ga., and known as J. 
-H. Young’s Waterloo Farm has been sub-divided into 50 and 100 acre 
tracts and will be sold at public auction on Nov. 28th and 29th. 


READ THESE FACTS. 


Crops 


This is the bumper-crop section of the State, and 
any farmer who cannot ‘“‘make good” under prevail- 
ing conditions here, cannot make a living any- 
whére else, 

Hungry markets for every class of farm, dairy 
and stock production are close at hand, and the 
records show that high prices have prevailed here 
for years, 


A Free School is located on the property. 


AND SEE FOR 
YOURSELF 


Big Barbecue, Band and Sou- 
venirs 


On the auction days (November 28th and 29th) 
we will hold a Big Barbecue for all comers. There 
will also be concerts by a good band and each vis-. 
itor will be presented with a silver souvenir. 
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Carolina Development Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Please arrange for me to join your Excursion to Chula, Ga., with 


























We do not one our general ep tT guaran- 





For Sale—In the 
GUR LAND EXCHANGE ginia, finest bright tobacco land in the State. 

Price per acre ranges from $5 to $50, ac- 
cording to locetion and improvements, Good 


stock propositions, For 
Virginian Realty Co., Ken- 





heart of Southside Vir- 
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Two Tobacco oe for Sale. W. H. Par- | North Carolina. 


tee to land ad every purchas- grain, grass, and 
er should see land for himself before Duyinw. But particulars, write 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our bridge, Va. 

paper unless he shows us satisfactory a as 

to his honesty and busi resp For Sale: 1,000- 


Acre Farm—-Sand land of 
main line S, A. L. Rail- 
N. C., and only a quar- 


Moore County; on 
erry | Way, at Laktview, 
i arms for Sale—L. ®& Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. | ter of a mile from 
~ Lote, Fare i, Mackethan, Payette. | CTO Ficetee: eeety ee ae end dco wae 
ville, N.C. aa 

ict Lean particulars, address 


300,000 board feet. For 


town limits. About 


= 








T. C. Oliver, Charlotte, 





~ 
rish, Coats, N. a Cut-Over Pine 

Guilford ~ County Farms for Sale. J. A. | Miss. For corn, 
Groome, Grecnsboro, N. 











Cotton Farm—At a bar- 


gain. Box 293 Coats, N. C to $10 per acre. 








For § Sale—Brick storehouse, in -best small 


Lands—In Wayne County, 
cotton, general farming, 
Cc. stock raising, nuts, 

SRgr ee ERE ges Te ———--——<-————————— | fruit, ° Wievated. country. Good water. $5 
Small Improved 2 : Terms: one-fourth cash, 
ae a liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 


tobacco, vegetables and interested. 





Mention this paper. 


There’s Big Opportunity For You in 
Truck, Stock or Dairy, in 


Quitman and Brooks County 


A farmers’ ideal is a good soil, in a healthy climate where crops 
grow twelve months in the year, They are in Brooks County. 


The banner meat county. “The banner peanut county. 
Half million cotton crop alone. The banner truck county. 


You can get back to the farm under ideal conditions. 
good roads, good market facilities. 


Brooks County Industrial Club, Quitman, Georgia. 


. s folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- ee 
town in eastern Carolina, Jas, T. Holmes, | born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. 


The real watermelon home. 


Good neighbors, good schools, 
There’s a fine welcome waiting for responsible 
and earnest farmers. Write for special information about any matters in which youare 














€ v r 
Ba BELO: i la. Virginia Farm, 
irms, Ten Acres and Up—Easy terms. miles. from town, 











corn and cattle belt. Ben Wolfe, Monroe, 
North Carolina, 











pany, Jesup, Ga. 





R731 ce im )» é o > « re ac ~ ale 
I Have 3 Farms—Will sell 51% acres for siesta Tea Sard Wade ak ene For Sale—400 acres land on the South Bt. Augustine, Fia, 
grass, clover, cotton, to- | Fork River, five miles from 
suited for stock raising, | High School within 1% miles. 
catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- | residences, three tenant houses, four barns; 
Farms for Sale—Fertile and beautiful farm | ter & Company, Chase City, Va. 150 acres river bottoms. Splendid farm for 
per acre, Apply 


$1,250, and 113 acres for $3,000. Write for ; Tc@8onable prices. 


description and terms. J. Dimmette, Dim- Soe tet yt 
mette, N. C. ‘ 











lands, water fronts and timber land on the 





298 Acres—$5,000. Two For Sale—Farm containing 356 acres, two 
"Fa ¢ ‘'p—Easy terms, on a good road, and in| miles from Raleigh; well improved. One- 
Bright tobacco land. per from owner. W.| splendid neighborhood, Fine productive soil. | half sown in cover crops, balance in wood 


F. Panke, Burkeville, Va 300d 8-room hous« 


r For particulars regarding this and other Vir- 
Farms, Home s, Ranches—Opportunities for | ginja farms, address Edward §S, Wilder & 
you in famous South Georgia. Pickens Com- | Co., Charlottesville, Va. 


2 barns; tenant house and timber Residence, tenant houses and 


NG 
: ani 2 se, ; esi se, te 2 I ana ars 
a9 : 7 cook-house, granary, poultry houses, etc, | necessary outbuildings. Would lease to suit- FARM someday. 
For Sale—Ideal farm and home in cotton, ~ “4 A ;: . p 7 e of 


Fine orchard. Well watered, Price includes able party for long term, 
stock, crops and machinery. Terms, casy. D”’, Raleigh, N. C,. 


Jones, Drawer 








Write for descriptive 


excellent farms, river | (Dept. 101) St. Paul, Minn, 


Government Farms Free—Our official 112- 5 AR 


page book, “Vacant Government Lands,” de- | INDEPENDENCE. Success is easier than failure, 


scribes every acre in every county in United | [et ys help you to locate right. Illustrated book- 
ida,” free, 


~ Virginia Farms—If you are looking for | States. How secured free. 
For Sale—Seventy-five farms, located in| farm or timber lands, do not buy until you | and tables. All about irrigated farms. Price 
eastern North Carolina, Write for circular. | have seen what we have to offer, as we have | 25 cents, postpaid. Webb Publishing Co., 
Joe A. Parke r, Real Estate, Goldsboro, N. C. | a@ large number of 


try yard in FLORID. 


1913 diagrams | jets and “Facts About Flori 








stock raising. Price $55 


Newton. State 


m 130 City Bidg., 


THOUSANDS of per: 
sous are arate _" 


D. A ATOME with a 
grove, truck farm, Pe poul- 


A means 


FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY © 
| J. ae INGRAHAM,V.-Pres,, or LOUIS LARSON, Nort 
western Agent,Room 1: 
109 W. Adams 8t,,Chicago 





Two good 














4 ” For Sale—At reasonable prices and on| ® RI . ‘ 

Raster a wee i Pp oF sulz, Newton, _N. C., ‘Route i. 

cock, ge ook a diaaaa Samuel P, Wod easy terms, 15 or 20 farms, containing from | ————— 
ee ee ‘ 50 to 1,400 acres each, and includes both 265 Acres — Staunton River Farm — For ‘He nol<the feat: be whom ts 
454-Acro F arm—$10 per acre. Marlboro | grain, grass and tobacco farms, I own three | quick sale, only $4,250. Located convenient y 


County, four miles from Cheraw. Fifty acres | outright, and can 
cultivated, balance woods, Good house. Hick- | chaser. My faith is so strong in the future | bacco market, bank, high school, good busi- 
; increase of values in farm lands, that I am | ness houses, and churches, Pe 
Tye 7 filling to obligate myself at time of sale to] to school and churches and good neighbors. 
lwo 50-Ac re Farms, Ready for Use—On wi Foie A = me ; i 
\ . " . >» § ox pine oa aaa ames F res cleare : rell anc rood farm- 
navigable stream, 3% miles from Charles- | ™ purchase at expiration of five years any | 175 acres cleared, lies well and in good 


son Lumber Co., Cheraw, S. 





make terms to suit pur- | to good railroad town with 


ton, and 2% from Mount Pleasant. S. C. land that I sell at same price and on same | ing condition. Fine soil 


Sam R. Venning, Mount Pleasant, S. C, 





2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater | me for particulars. 


River, near Charleston. 250 acres open land, | C City, Va. 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 





terms that I sold at, 








fish, ge Diana I AR Ideal Home, 
biomes same. H, R. Hale, Mt. Ple asant, S. C. | ine 150 acres; 60 
For Sale—50-acre farn m, n, located on Nor- cultivation, balance 


folk and Southern Railroad, seven miles | tically level; 1% 


and an ideal truck farm. Address G, 





For Sale—500 acr two miles from town; buildings. About 





8, 


250 acre ati : rerag 5 baghps apples, peaches, and i 
cotton, “fe seceded an tg sd —— cluded all farm stock, all farming utensils, 
fine timber, One of best housts in State. | Machinery, all feed : 
especially adapted to the 
growth of fine bright tobacco, as well as all 
have a good many other 
large and small, at very 
with excellent locations, | ————<—-——- 


A bargain, on credit. Allen Banks, Troy, | '8 @ bargain; is 
South Carolina, 
~ - a ee ee ee We 
Dimmette’s Farm and Expense Book fits properties, both 
every class of farming and always takes] reasonable prices, 





for Only $ 
acres in a high state of 


miles from station, on 


B., | dwelling, 6 rooms, 


i hail, porches, and cellar; 
No. 55, Oxford St., Roe hester, N. Y. modern barn and 


stables and other out- 
> acres in orchard, pears, 


8,500—Contain- | yrostiy under fence. 


in timber, Lays prac- 


cherries. There is in- 
‘hii you want a real bargain 
and other crops, This | ¥°U . sy 


gains, write or call on, R. 
Blackstone, Va, 


Farm convenient 


stable for stock | ation 


R farm and river. Good large 
crib, and other 


y i y 5 . and feed, with hay carrier, 
wes rehes ‘ r Ys ~ . 7 a . y S. nema’ ’ fs ‘ 
est of Morehead City, N. C.; 5-acre orchard | F. D., near good schools and churches; fine Ginadaee: Two good tenant houses, with by our fathers. 
stable, cribs, barns, ete. Four tobacco barns 
and packing-house. Good orchard and gar- : ° 
dens. We are offering this farm for a wid- | tising. Every little while some advertiser 
ow lady who wants to close out at once. If 
in an all-round = 
good farming proposition, come at once. For | 8'V® them all our attention and consider- 
ation, and when one of them demonstrates 
Fredericksen Co., | that his article 


detail description of this and other good bar- 


good bright to- tried, 


is better or more 





= ’ iat, ay aside. 
the first prize at the fairs, Sold under a| Write for our catalog, giving description, Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- lay the old aside 


Suarantee and every farmer well pleased, | price, ‘and terms, 


Special prices to farmers, Description free. | The Realty Co, of Virginia, Inc., Blackstone, | to co-operate with you in all progressive 
J. movements. 


Isom Dimmette, Dimmette, N. C. Virginia, 





and other information borhood. Then your neighbors will be ready 





For in that way lies progress. 


comes forward with something new. 


PROGRESS. 


new is 


Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 


This advice is as good today as when writ- 
for corn, grain, | te? by Alexander Pope, almost two hundred 
provided it is kept up | grass and bright tobacco; 80 acres very fer- | years ago. 
to its present standard. If interested, write | tile river bottom, cleared and well drained, 
T. E. Roberts, Chase | good for from 40 to 80 bushels of corn, arfd 2 
to 3 tons of hay per acre, Watered by 2 good 
wells, several serinae. branch, and _ river. 


New ideas are being born every day that 
must change our opinions, if we would keep 
Good well-built dwell- | UP with the times, New methods and new 
ing of 6 rooms, in shady grove, overlooking | merchandise now claim our serious consider- 
, that were unknown and undreamed of 


Remember this, when you think of adver- 


Let us 


thorough 
than what we have, let us not be the last to 
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Eleven Hundred Apple Trees Planted 
Ten Hundred and Ninety Six Lived 


Read what this man says about the Apple trees he bought 
from us last spring. 




























Laurinburg, N. C. 
January 8, 1913. 
The trees shipped were the finest one- 
year old trees (Apple) that Iever saw, they 
were the best rooted, and in fine condition 
every way. 


Laurinburg, N. C, 
Sept. 19, 1913 
The trees I bought from you last year 
all lived practically. I don’t think more 
than half a dozen died, and those from in 
sect and animal abuSe 














JOHN BLUE. JOHN BLUE. 




































This proves that Lindley’s Trees are strong and healthy, 
that they will take hold and grow if given half a chance—and 
if you plant them right and care for them, you will secure just 
as good results as Mr. Blue did. 


Our New Catalogue—Free 


It tells how to select the location for an orchard; how to care for the 
trees before and after planting; how to prune, and spray; and gives some 
pointers on packing. Send today for a copy. Let us help you and advise 
you about your plantings, whether fruit trees, or naaiental trees, shrubs 
or roses. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO., pomoxa*s: c. 

































LET US PAY YOU. 


TRAPPERS MORE MONEY FOR FU RS | 


Louis is the largest fur market in America and ye biggest buyers in the world 
na. he F. C, Taylor & Co. is the largest house in uis, receiving more furs 
rom trappers than any other house in the world and our enemous collections are always 

sold at top prices. which enables us to pay you more. 


WE WILL TEACH YOU HOW TO TRAP 


Trapping is nothard work if your outfit is complete You need a few good traps 

. the best bait and your spare time morning and night. Our big new Supply Catalog and 

Book on Trapping is ready and you can have a copy FREE if you write today The book 
tells you when and where to trap, kind of traps and bait to use, how best to remove an 

prepare skins, etc.; also contains trapping laws of every state. Price lists shipping tags, 
etc., also free. Get t busy at once—big money init Write for book on trapping today. 


F. C. TAYLOR & CO., 285 Fur Exchange Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO, 
AMERICA’S GREATEST FUR HOUSE 
pers’ Book—tells you all about how 


increase your catch, and inside facts 


nA how to get the most money out of furs. 
Best book for trappers ever published. No up- 

. to-date trappers can afford to be without it. 
NX) .@, Our confidential information is very value 
able and will be sent to you. monthly 
during the season—it means big money 
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Write today for our free Trapw 





our oo fur list isready. Yours entirely 

eyours simply forthe asking—but what a world 

ort Intormation and Instruction it brings to you. 
cur new Oorry Pricelist is ready—the 

15th Anniversary Fur List—a meander tal price-list. It 

will give you the highest prices on fur, to be s' it will 

will post. ed to the minute on price and grade. 










twill show you a more for fur than any trappers. All of the above free for 
other house and it contains | letters fron delighted shi i 
Seery Benes ani Comin ia psa Ie Gusev deere os Se siting, Aiton 






your next neigh! 


Better Returns and Sooner 


is the — of Corry. No matter where you have 

id or are sclling ¥ jour. ae rs, , vou sh boule 
Sand for Corry’ap 

anything ae it 

Don't e 

for it. 

keep you poste: whole season free of 

charge.The price-fat is held here and 

1a to write for it. 


I. ABRAHAM 
213 N. MainSt., Dept. 101 St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAPPER OR CAS 


FOR CASH 


And pay highest prices for Coon, 
Mink, SKunk, Possum, Muskrat, 
and all other Furs, Hides and 
Ginseng. Best facilities in America. 
Send for Free Price List and Ship- 
A ping ‘Tags. No commission charged, 
GERS FUR one. 

- Louis, Mo. 
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mg ready,waiting for 


CORRY WIDE & FURCO., Bor2777, Corry,Pa. 











Why sell your skins at 
home when you can 
send them to us and 

save all middlemen’s 
profits? New York is 
the best market. in 


Cash for 
America. We pay.cash 
fo 


hides of Skunks, 


r 
Minks, Coons, Opossums, Foxes, etc. Thirty years in 
the business. No commission charged. We stand express 


BELT, BUTLER CO., excorters, 77 East 12th St, New York 
“Li Wire” 
RAW FURS onitveuen FREE 
BOoOUCG HT— Write for it today 
A, E. BURKHARDT 


International FursMerchant, 


“Since i807, Cincinnati, O. | 


Dept. 100 


TRAPPERS! 


Get More Money ForYour Furs 

Don’t ship anyone furs till you get 
Our Free Bulletin quoting cash prices 
we actually pay for Coon, Mink, Skunk, 
Oppossum and other furs We charge 
no comm#sions. Write today for Free 
Bulletin, it will pay you big. 


Raigreg FUR AND WOOL CO., 
Dept. 101 St. Louis, Mo, 


Our advertisers 






























SINCE 1867. are guaranteed reliable. 








South Carolina’s 
Largest | 


Poultry Show 


—AT=— 


Special Sale in Chickens 


In order to quickly cut down our flocks to 
winter size, we are offering the following 
Special Prices, for the next two weeks only: 
in the following breeds: S.C. White Leg- 
horn, White Wyandotte, White Rocks 
or Houdans. 


$2.50 selected hens or pullets__..- $1.00 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





' THE MARKETS. 














RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 


November 12, 
Cotton. 
GOOG GHMGETING 2c ccccccccvece 131 
POF LCG THICIIS  6-63 6 sso Ce ees 131 
PEIGOTAG: 6 ovo 5.00.00. 5 0:0 080 oes oe 134 





Grain. 
& Co.) 


Flour, Hay and 
(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill 


Ww hole sale an? 





Flour—per barrel 
figh grades 
Lower grades 
No. 2 white 
No. 2 mixed 
Timothy hay, per 








Corn 





Provisions. 
case 


Snowdrift shortening, per case........ 
Compound, tierce basis 
Pure lard, tierce basis 


Cheese, full cream 





Meats. 


Hams, sugar-cured 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


T. Williams, 
Record.) 


(Report furnished by W. Editor 
‘he Cotton 


November 12. 





Low MiIddling ....ccscescesees 

WEIS ose nee iw seca eee es 

GOOd MIGGIUNG ...ccsccssevcsser 
Total sales—baleS ...cesceceecseecees 
Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton...... 
Cottonseed meal, per ton ......-sceve. 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton, (sacked).... 


the 


cotton 
rtainty in 


It has been a quieter week in 
market owing to the tone of unc 
speculative circles, The trade has 
floundering around in the effort to arrive 
at a definite idea regarding the size of the 
crop, and appears to have become still more 
confused, The census ginning report came 
a little over the forecasts made by several 
private bureaus, and this together with the 
large receipts, has encouraged some in a 
more confident expectation of a full yield, 
While the spot market has been slightly 
softer, holders have refused to meet the de- 
clines in the speculative markets, and spin- 
ners are reported to be liberal buyers on the 
moderate concessions. In fact, this demand 
from spinners has been almost the sole sup- 
port the market has had against thé pre- 
vailing run of bearish sentiment. Various 
political and economic uncertainties have 
tended to help the reactionary tendency. 

On its merits, the last ginners’ report was 
convincingly confirmatory of crop estimates 
of 14,000,000 or a shade below. It showed 
1,135,000 bales less than year before last, 
and the amount ginned for the last two 
weeks was about 400,000 less This was a 
falling off of say 200,000 bales a week, and 
it is simply ridiculous to suppose that the 
late ginning this season will be anywhere 
near what it was in 1911-12. That was a 
record in the matter of late ginning, where- 
as this season is not inapt to be almost if 
not quite a record in the opposite direction. 
Georgia, for instance, was 300,000 behind by 
November 1, and it seems certain that this 
will be increased to over 500,000 in the total. 
North Carolina is turning out’ much below 
earlier expectations, while Alabama and 
South Carolina are just about making good. 
The Bureau estimate early in December will 
probably open the eyes of the trade to the 
truth that the crop is materially less than 
the world’s requirements. There is no in- 
dication of any reduction in the rate of con- 
sumption, but everything points to the con- 
trary. 


been 





NORFOLK COTTON. 


(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., 
Virginia.) 


November 14. 


Norfolk, 


Good mMmlGGUaw << . siccicg000 060 - 18% 
Strict middling .....sccccr ° 1356 
MidGling ......cccccoe covcceccs 138% 
Strict low middling .....eeees.. 18% 


Tone steady, 





NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK PEA- 











$5.00 cocks or cockerels___-...-..- $2.50 
All prize winning stock. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 































DARLINGTON, S. C. 
November 26th to 28th 

















I do notvery often release my complimentary 
vocabulary but I am forced to do so after reading 
| the Livestock number of The Progressive Farm- 
er. I do not believe that any paper in America 


Loring Brown—W. P. Stewart. 


HL. Harllee, Sec’y 





writers equal to the ones whose names appear in 
the L ivestock issue. When any paper is able to 
present, in one issue, articles written by Butler, 
Dodson, French, Lloyd, C. Davis, Miller, Burgess, 
Ranck, Gurler, Curtis, Davidson, Powers, Bahn- 
sen, Mayo, and Cary, to say nothing o f those who 
wrote on questions’ other than livestock, that 
paper has something to be proud of. Ifa man is 











Why Not Have The Best Light? 


STEEL MANTLE BURNERS. Odor- 
less, Siankeless. Make the home cheerful 
end bright. Three times as much light as 
Ever 


an ordinary bu . guare . . 
anteed. Just what. you ne aa” it ee blind, I would not expect him to subscribe for 


The Progressive Farmer. If a man has never 
heard of it, I would not e xpect him to subscribe 
for it. But these comprise the only two legiti- 
mate excuses for not being a regular reader of 
The Progressive Farmer, Yours verv truly. 


dealer doesn’t keep them send his name 
and address with your name and address 
and we will mail 7 as many ol ted a 
at 25c each. Ageuts Wanted 

THE _STEBL MANTLE: LIGHT CO. 
382 Huron Street, Toledo, Ohio 

















MEMBER | Only Two Good Reasons for Not Read- | 
A. P. A. ing The Progressive Farmer. 
JUDGES: Raleigh, N C, Nov. 6th, 1913. 


has been able to line up in one issue a bunch of | 


NUTS. 
(Report furnished by Holmes & Dawson, 
Norfolk, Va. 
No. 1 extra large ....ccccccccccces 
I ag 4:00 00 46.010 ceed oaee 3% 
MNO. 3 BTGGO oc cdc crseseeena e 
No. 3 grade ..... TETTTI CTE TT 
Spanish peanutS .ccceccccccccccccs 
Tone steady. 
RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 
(Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mer., 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 


November 10, 


Steers—PBest, cwt 











| per 7.75 
| Medium to good .......+0.-. 7.00 
Common to fair ....2........ 6.00 
Heifers—Best, per cwt. 6.75 
Medium to good 6.00 
| Common to fair 4.75 
| Cows—Best, per cwt. 75 
| Medium to good ............ ) 
Common to fair ......... 8, 
Oxen, PCr CWE 2. veces erseeeevece 3.25 
Bulls, per Cwt .ccccsccccsces 6.09 
Calves— 1, per cwt 10.00 
MEOGIOTE 6k 0 000 8a 0.020 cece Tat 9.00 
| Dairy cows, per head 26 65.00 
Hogs Best, Per CWE... cccccece 8.50@ 8.60 
SOO nih on 4 oa 004 800% 40 » 8.25@ 8.50 
Sows and stags ...... .. 5.00@ 7.50 
Sheep—Best, per cwt ...... 4.50@ 5.00 
Coramen: to €a8F 222 .ccccesse 2.50@ 3.00 
PMO, pccek oS Sa RTO CREE pO 4.50@ 7.50 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Report furnished by E. K. Vietor & Co., 
Leaf, Strips, St« raps.) 
November 
The week just passed 
moderate receipts of 


ms and S« 


brought us 
The ma- 


has only 
new tobacco. 














jority of the offerings consists of slightly 
damaged tobacco, which, of course not 
bringing much, not as much as the stric tly 
sound. So far only air and sun-cured tobac- 
cos have been offered, as we have had ‘ary 
spell. We do not jook for larger reccipts 
next week. or until we hav had a yood 
general season. ‘There is s some activity 
in prized tobaccos, both of the old and new 


crop. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
November 11, 
crop Virginia potatoes, per 
$1. 2 other in bulk, per 180 
$2.10 @ 2.25, We have some stock from Eu- 
rope that is working out at $1.50@1.75 
168-pound ba ; ts, $1.25@1.75 per bs 
rel, Onions, white, 100-pound bag, $2@3; 
yellow, $1 


Late barrel, 


pounds, 


















red $1.50@1.7 )@1.90. Cab- 
age, white “ r 100, $4@6; red, per barrel, 
$1@1.50. Artic hokes Southern potato, per 
barrel $3@4. Brussels sprouts, per quart, 
6@10c. Beans, or wax, per basket, 





















@3, and som seets and carrots, $1.2 
@1.50 per barr Cucumbers, per basket, 
$1.50 @ 3.50. Celery, $ 0@3 per standard 
case, Cauliflowers, $1.25@1.75 pe1 barr a 
Chicory, 50c@$1 per basket. Segplant, c 
@$1 per basket, and same for escarol. Horse- 
radish, $5@6 per 110 pounds, Lettuce, 75¢ 
@$1.50 per basket Lima beans, 50c@ $1. 50 
per basket. Mushrooms, 75c@$1 per 4- pound 
basket for white. Okra, $1@1.50 per basket. 
Oysterplant, $3@4 per 100 bunches 
Florida, $3@5 per basket. Parsley, 

per basket. Parsnips, per barrel, $1.25. 

pers, 25c@$1.25 per barrel. Pumpkins, 50e¢ 
@75e per barrel, tadishes, $1 per 100 
bunches. Romaine, $1@1.75 per barrel. Spin- 
ach, 75c@$1 per barrel. Shallots, $3@3.50 
per 100 bunches. Squash, per bar- 
rel. Turnips, 50c $1 per Tomatoes, 


















$1.25@1.75 per box. Watercress, $1@1.50 
per 100 bunches. 

Apples, $2.50 per barre Pears, $3.50@6 
per barrel. Quinces, 50@5 per barrel, 
Grapes, Concord, per 10-basket crate, $1.50 
@1.75. Cranberries, $5@8 per barrel, Cit- 
ron, 50@75c per barrel. 

Creamery butter 3@44c; he - stock, 30@ 
31c; factory, 224 OF 21@ 30c. 

Mess pork, per barrel, 3@ 23.50. Mess 
beef, per barrel, $18@19. 

Cash wheat, No. 2 red, 98e. Oats, 45@46e, 
Corn, 804 ¢. 





IN SHIPPING CABBAGE PLANTS. 








Here lies on my desk a complaint in re- 
gard to a shipment of 5,000 cabbage plants, 
which were turned down as worthless The 
samples enclosed are small—smaller, to say 
the least of it, than they should be for ship- 
ping. The shipment also indicated that 
these were just pulled out of the dry ground, 
which had been made wet in order to pull 
them up. But in addition it is said ‘‘They 
were just thrown in the box loose to be 
bruised an@ broken up by handling.’ 

Three thing are forcibly emphasized ig 
this experience: 

1. That cabbage plants should not be ship< 


ped when they are too small. 


2. That the plant bed should be kept i 
order so as to make possible the ready pull- 
ing of the plants, 


3. That plants should be counted and 
bunched for shipment. ' 

I have handled at retail as many as one<« 
fourth million cabbage plants in one season. 
So firmly was I convinced of the necessity 
for bunching as a protective measure, as 
well as for making ®asier handling, that I 
invariably closed order with: ‘‘Do not ship 
unless counted in packages of 25.” This 
proved protection to me and more satisfac- 


tory to the buyer. J.B. F. 





Secretary Houston on the Roads to Build 


First, 


of great National trans- 
continental roads appeals to my imagina- 
tion, as does the suggestion of inter-State 
roads, connecting capitals and cities of com- 
mercial importance, to my logical factulty 
and to the extent of pleasure that I experi- 
ence in riding about the country in my 
friends’ automobiles. But that the essential 
thing to be done is the providing of good 


The suggestion 


roads which shall get products from the 
community farms to the nearest station and 
make rural life more profitable, comfortabl 
and pleasureable, I entertain no sort of 
doubt; and it is obvious that the representa- 
tives of the people in Congress are like- 
minded, For in making their appropriation 
they stipulated that it should be used in 
improving the conditions of post roads, with 
a view to the economy and efficiency of pos- 
tal delivery and for the transportation of 
farm products to the market. Such roads 
are equally essential to the establishment 


and operation of decent elementary and sec- 
ondary schools for the benefit of the coun- 
try boys and girls.—Secretary of Agriculture, 





D. R, Houston. 
A Reasonable Explanation, 
We were packing our goods preparatory to 


distant town, writes a friend of 
My usual helper being ill, 
I employed a new assistant, a woman of 30 
or more. As | was engaged in packing our 
books, she paused @ moment beside me. 

“Somehow, I never cared much for books,’ 
she remarked; “but then,” she continued, af- 
ter a thoughtful pause, “I can’t read, 
that may have something to do with it.’’— 
Youth’s Companion, 


moving to a 
The Companion, 











Through reading The Progressive Farmer, 
we are learning how to practice rotation, 
and also ar g attention to cover crops 
for winter, My rye sown in early fall for 
late winter and spring grazing pays me 
almost as well as any crop I raise. 
cattle come off the rye fat and sleek. 

I urn th remainder under to benefit the 
land, And on this land this year, I find the 
corn much than where rye was not 


better 
grown.—C, G. Tunstall, 





Edward, N, C, 








Several counties of the State say frankly 
that if Craven's farm life school meets with 
the success expected, then they, will follow 
suit in establishing one themselves Ve are 
glad to see that Durham County is already 
so far convinced that she has begun laying 


similar to that at 


Bern Sun, 


school 


plans for a farm 
Vanceboro.—New 
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Saturday, November 22, 1913.] 


LetAdler 


I have originated the 
wonderful Adler plan of selling organs which has made 
the “‘Adier’’ a household word; more than 175,000 of 
these famous organs are now in the homes of the 
people. The time has arrived—this very day—for you to 
send for my Wonderful Free Organ Catalog. Learn how 
you can oe the World’s Rest Organ—winner of high- 
est prize Louis World’s Fair—also winners of 
Gol Medal : ‘he National Conservation Exposition, 
Knoxviile, Tenn., 1913—sent to your home for 30 Days 
Trial without paying a cent. Have it a month free, 
Send no money until you decide ‘to buy. Then, if 
you decide to keep it, pay me at your convenience in 
small amounts. I charge no interest. You ta take no risk 
and if, at the end of a year, the “‘Adler’’ fails to make 
good on every point I will refund every dollar you have 

paid. I give the aaa s and strongest guarantee ever 
rhade on an organ—for 50 full ee I save you $48.75 
because I sell direct from the $1,000,000 Adler Organ 
Factory (greatest in existence). “the Al Adler Plan 
thoroughly wrecks all retail organ pri 

Write for my Organ Book right now; : FREE. 


CYRUS L. ADLER, President, Adler Organ Co.. 
3650 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 








4 Machine; 


d 
to miss my big bargain book for it proves that I 
can save you $18.75 on a brand new machine ship- 
ped direct from factory and guaranteed for 20 years, 


Cash Or On Time 


Select any machine you want from World’s Best 
Patterns and I will ship it to your home for 30 days 
free trial. Test it every way—then if oon don’t want 

a it, return it at my expense. If you do, keep it—# 
make your own orsmall payments, 

FREE. Send postal for free bargain book and 

75. My state- 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


THER ANGE F THAT BAKE: BAKES 
The IMPERIAL 


S is the only range with 
Stone Oven Bottom 
? A Perfect Baker 
» No-Odor” Hood 
Dustless Ash Sifter 
Saves 4% fuel and % labor. 
Try itin YOUR OWN HOME-- 
30 days-- no expense te you. 
Freight prepaid — Cre’ dit if 
desired. No Dealers’ Profits. 
Write today for free book 
The Imperial Steel Range Co. 


213 Detroit Ave.,Cleyeland, 0. 








We again make our unparalleled offer of free pil- 
lows with your order enclosing $10 for our fa- 
mous 36-Ib. feather bed. All made of new sani- 
tary the best ticking and equipped with 
Santtagy: ve ators. Freight prepaid. 
We also have pure Goose 
beds at $15.00 and $18.09. 
elivery guaranteed. 
Money b ck if not satis- 
eet Sys make big 
TURNEFE 
CORN\ WEL L, 
Memphis, 
sharlotte, N. 


oe 








— 
FEATHER BED BARGAINS 
Send us $10.00 an‘ we will ship you one first cl: 
new 40-pound Feather Bed, one pair 6-pound } ew 
Feather pillows ($2.50), one pair full size Blankets 
($3.00), one dandy Comfort full size, ($2.00), all for 
only $10.00. Allnew goods and no trash. Bigs est 
Bargain ever offered. Satisfaction guar: 
This offer is good fora short time One: 
our goods. Mail money order now or te for cir 
cular and order blanks. SOUTHERN FEATHER & 
PILLOW GO., Dept. 1169, Greensboro, N.C. 














NEW 36-POUND FEATHER BEDS $6.50 


Hen Flake curled feathers, clean and sanitary. 
—— weight feather-proof ticking. 6-lb. pair 
pillows $1. Write for free catalog. 


J. A. TURNER, - Spartanburg, S. C. 





If you have livestock to sell, 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
How. Get into the game and get your share, 


now 





| apple 


| details 


| objection, 
| catch in it 


;} why should you not enjoy 
| it 
| conventions are 


,; The world 
| has 


|} I was 


| ings 


| he 


| stockings, two pair 
| The plainer and simpler the 
| more 


| add to comfort, 


is the | 


HOW TO COOK CRANBERRIES, 
(Continued from page 11.) 
That is, they 
alkaline. The flavor 
value, but it stimulates 
aids digestion. 

* * * 


medicine quack says. 
the blood more 
no nutritive 
petite and 


make 
is of 
the ap- 


Cranberry Jelly.—Pick over 
cups cranberries. Put in a 
stewpan with 1 cup boiling water. Boil 
minutes, put through sieve or potato ricer, 
add 2 cups sugar, cook 5 minutes, Turn into 
mold or glasses. 


and wash 4 


* 2 


Cranberry Conserve. — Over 
cranberries and % pound 
pour 2 cups cold water, 
cook half an hour, Cut the pulp of 3 or- 
anges into small pieces; cook the peel in 
water until tender, chop fine and add raisins. 
Add 8 cups of sugar and cook slowly for an 
hour in an uncovered kettle. Stir frequently. 
Add chopped nuts, if desired. 

* * 


a quart of 
of seeded raisins 
Cover closely and 


Other Recipes.—Cranberries are good with 
either gooseberries, raisins or apples, with 
@ dash of spice, for the filling of a pie; 
they do excellent service in roly-poly 
ding; are a good substitute for 
dumplings, flavor a batter pudding 
may be baked or boiled, and make a most 
healthful drink called cranberryade. This 
last is made as follows: * 

Mash a pint of berries in a cup of cold 
water. Boil 1 large tablespoon oatmeal 
a slice of lemon in 2 quarts of water, 
the cranberries and sweeten to taste, 
half an hour and strain. This is an 
lent drink for little babies living on 
foods or milks. 


apples in 


Add 


excel- 
patent 





ANSWERS 


Gray Green.—Your long 
teresting, but I do not 
any point. True, *‘a man's @ man 
that,’’ but Wwe are each given the 
of good or bad, and if we have not the intel- 
lect to cultivate the good, we must suffer 
the consequences, As to your remarks about 
of manners, I judge your wife has 
plead with you not to embarrass her. You 
ask me if I do not think it is your privilege 
to open your mouth if you want to when 
eating. Yes, I do think so, but I also think 
you should take your food down to the 
with those who grow] and make a noise and 
crunch as much as they please. <As to leav- 
ing your spoon in your cup, there is no real 
except that your sleeve is apt to 
and send the contents of the cup 
over everything If you are going 
and iron the ruined table cloth for your wife, 
the privilege, since 
Good manners and 
outgrowth of consid- 


TO LETTERS. 
letter 
agre with 


you on 


for a’ 


helps you much? 
all the 
others, 

to “foolishness 
is apt to judge 
respect for his person 
for his honor. If I had a 
it would every time go to 
person and not to the ill-kempit individual. 
about to put your letter in the waste- 
basket, thinking it was written in jest when 
something impelled me look again and 
see if you were not relieving your own feel- 
against some one in your household 
Then, too, I occasionally get letters from 
others who imagine they are rising above 
the pettiness of existence when really they 
are but making of themselves an uninviting 
spot on earth, Considerate manners and de- 
cent clothes hurt none and help many, 

* * * 


so 


eration for 

Then as about clothes.” 
that a man who 
also has respect 
position to give, 
the well-groomed 


to 


“TI am a widower and want my children to 

well dresscd, but do not know much about 
clothes for girls, They are eight, ten, and 
12 years o!d.’”’ Answer: I judge that you 
have no one to make their clothes, else you 
would not ask me, Buy them at a 
store. You can get them all sizes. 
get laces, flowered hats, ete., for 
not fashionable for young people now. 
middy blouses of cotton goods, in 
and of blue serge, with high neck, for win- 
ter, are always in good taste. A bright silk 
tie gives a touch of color. Plenty of plant 
unadorned underclothes and stockings and 
low-heeled shoes are best. <A pretty velvet 
or wool tam-o’-shanter hat with a little col- 
or on one side and a big loose cloak will 
make each look as well as the 
millionaire, 


Do not 
they are 


* * 2 


Mrs. J. G.—I agree with your daughter 
that a suit-case is not sufficient. , She needs 
a trunk, if only that her clothes will not 
crush so in= one. If you had told me to 
which school she is going, I could have ad- 
vised more surely. She needs at least three 
suits of underclothes, half a dozen pairs of 
of shoes and one of slip- 

a suit, a dark, warm dress, a light 
that she may wear evenings, and a hat. 
clothes are, the 
find her clothes like those of 
Of course, several wash dresses 
but like gloves and Sunday 
they are not necessary. 

** @ 


pers, 
one 


she will 
the others. 


hats, 


Will the young lady who sent me the 
ples of red tatting forgive me when I 
her I lost it, and send me another. 
ter containing it, and one asking how to can 
pimentos disappeared from my table in the 
hotel while I was out of the room. I am 
going to make a suggestion about the sam- 
ples: If you will remember the samples 
where more than one is sent and keep a 
record of them, it will be easier to order by 
number. I am getting them arranged in a 
and hope fall sewing will bring many 
orders, 


saln- 
teH 


book, 
*% * 


Kentucky.—The automatic 
ers are various prices, from 
indeed think one or two an excellent 
ment for any country home. No, I have 
tested them myself, but I f 
railroad stations, hotels, and 
places would not be equipped 
less they would put out any 

* * * 


extinguish- 
$10 [ do 
invest- 
not 

ertain that 
other 
with them 
incipient 


un- 


Miss Livingstone.—I do not know 
you mean unless it is this. I do 
the author, 

“Some men were born for great 

Some, were born for small, 

Some is not recorded 


>—it 
Why they were born at all.” 


the 
not 


versi 


know 


things, 


a 


Your whole family will enjoy “‘The 


lins.” Read it. 


Juck- 


| 


| 


tight-covered | 
10 | 





pud- | 


and | 


Boil | 


was very in- | 


$318 | 
possibility | 


mat | 


to wash | 


good } 


The | 
summer, | 


children of a | 


The let- | 


(27) 1237 








SOUTHERN RURALIST 








CLUBBING BARGAINS FOR YOU 





Good for 


NEW : 
RENEWAL 
or EXTENSION 
ACCEPT TODAY, FOR YOU SAVE 


Subscriptions 
To All 


50% 





Club No. 1 
SOUTHERN RURALIST 
McCall’s Magazine 
Select a 15c pattern without cost af- 
ter you receive the first issue of 


McCall's. 
Ye ah 6) er ee |. 





Club No. 2 
SOUTHERN RURALIST 3 years 
Tri-Weekly Constitution y 


All to You 





Club No. 3 
SOUTHERN RURALIST 
Tri-Weekly Constitution... 
Weekly Commercial Appe:z 


All to You 


Club No. 13 
SOUTHERN RURALIST 
Woman’s World. 
McCall’s Mag azine 
Home Life 


All to You_ 


year 
year 
year 
year 


95c 





Club No. 20 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 
Progressive Farmer 


All to You 


3 years 





Club No. 14 
SOUTHERN RURALIST. 
Southern Fruit Grower 
Town and Farm 
tural Home 


All to You 





Club No. 4 
SOUTHERN RURALIST 
Woman's World .. 
To-Day's, with fr pattern.... 
Successful Poultry Journal 


All to You 





SOUTHERN RURALIST 
Woman's World 


‘All to You___ 





SOUTHERN RURALIST 
Kimball’s Dairy Farmer 
1 to You 


years 
year 





SOUTHERN RUR ALS 
Cincinnati Enquirer 


All to You 





SOUTHERN 

People’s Popular 
Needlecraft 

Tri-Weekly Constitution. 


All to You 





Send the price, and order by num- 
ber. We do all the rest. 





SOUTHERN RURALIST 
Woman's World 
Home Life 





Club No. 16 
SOUTHERN RURALIST 
People’s Popular Monthly... 
Gentlewoman’s 
Household Guest.... 


i to You. 65c 





Club No. 
SOUTHERN RURALIST 
McCall's Magazine.... 
Household 
Welcome Guest 
Home Life 


All to You___ 


1 year 
1 year 





Club No. 
SOUTHERN RURALIST. 
McCall's Magazine 
Woman's Home Compan 


All to You_ 





Club N 
SOUTHERN RURALIS’ 


years 
Home Life 


year 
year 
Spare Moments 


All to You 








REMEMBER, YOU MUST ADDRESS 


SOUTHERN RURALIST 


ATLANTA, GA. 

















public | 


blaze. 


| agents. 








NEW HOME 


THE MACHINE OF 


QUALITY 


The only sewing machine which is a life asset at the price you pay 


The New Home is built upon honor, not on contract. 
If you get the New Home you will not have 
If you want the best 


lifelong service. 
chain of repairs. 


It is made for 
an endless 
value for your money write 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., Dept. F 





AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Startling new hosiery proposition—unheard of. 
Hosiery for men, women and children. 

Guaranteed for one year. Must wear 

12 monthsorreplaced free. Agents 

having wonderful success. H. 

W. Price sold 60 boxes in 12 
hours. Mrs. Fields 109 
pairs on one street. G. 
W.Noblemade$35 in 

one day. Sworn 

proof. Sold only 

through 


Not for sale in 

stores. A hosiery 

proposition that beats 

them all. Big money sure. 

A chance of a lifetime. Write 

quick for terms and samples. 

THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 

6055 West St. Dayton, Ohio 





You can make 
tions for The 
for terms. 


money soliciting subscrip- 
Progressive Farmer. Write 


| 





“HOME WATERWORKS” 


The problem of home water-works 
but one the farmer must 
solve are doing it. This book 
would help others. Sent postpaid by 
The Progressive Farmer for $1. 


“The Principles of Agriculture,” 


By Liberty H, Bailey, 


is a big one, 
Many 





is better 
to write such 


remains @ standard work. No one 
fitted than Professor Bailey 
a book, and it is readable and full of in- 
struction. Price, postpaid, $1.40. Address 
The Progressive Farmer. 





ARLESTON, S.C 











©) 


some eee 








lanes 





